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CHAUCER. 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


The volumes are delightful to handle and, what is 
more, they add a real pleasure to the physical act 
of reading. Some of the sumptuosities which come 


HE poetry of Chaucer has long been in danger of 
orbing itself into a star. Distance has concen- 
trated it into a small glowing sphere, an evening planet 


over a fading sunset—or, 
according to your view of 
the past, a morning planet 
over a lost dawn. We 
know that it represents 
a rich and many coloured 
world. Its characteristics 
have become legendary, 
and we illustrate them by 
stock quotations of one or 
two lines : 

“A verray parfit gentil 

knyght,”’ 

which incidentally a lead- 
ing newspaper recently 
attributed to Spenser. 

Closer contact with the 
planet is left too often to 
the astronomical scholars, 
who analyse its composi- 
tion, and pass its various 
rays through philological 
spectroscopes. But it is 
human life itself that 
keeps poetry alive; and 
there ought to be more 
readers who are not con- 
tent to take that work 
on trust, or to rely on 
intuitive impressions of 
its beauty. There are few who actually bury their 
noses in its wild flowers, listen to the music of its wild 
birds, or breathe its April airs as they ought to be 
breathed if its living poetry is to be appreciated. The 
language, as Matthew Arnold pointed out, presents 
less difficulty than the dialect of Burns for the general 
reader who can escape the pundits. The beautiful 
edition of the Works of Chaucer which is being printed 
at the Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford-on-Avon, and 
published for them by Basil Blackwell, Oxford, gives the 
right poetry-lover his opportunity.* It is perhaps the 
best edition for such a reader now obtainable ; for its 
first aim is to present the poems themselves in a really 
beautiful form; and, although the printing and the 
whole technical side of the production are as fine as any- 
thing now being done in this country, it is by no means 
a work to be locked up in the glass-fronted cabinet. 


* “The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer.’’ Vols. 1 to 3. Set of 
8 vols., 25 guineas. (Blackwell.) 


to us nowadays, 
artistic as the printed 
page may be, really de- 
tract from the pleasure 
of this physical act. 
In some of these 
there is a lack of 
balance between the 
means and the end; and 
a concentration on the 
former which, in some 
cases, has almost the 
effect of estranging the 
reader, who stares at its 
external beauty as_ in- 
experienced eyes might 
stare at black letter, 
without really taking in 
its poetical content. But 
in the present case, the 
simplicity and beauty of 
the type actually seem to 
bring Chaucer nearer to 
us, and the printed page 
is in perfect harmony with 
the poetry it conveys. 
The Shakespeare Head 
Press and the publishers 
are to be congratulated 
on their dignified 
and beautiful production of our first great national 
poet. 

Critics, searching for his sources, have laid too much 
stress on the foreign element in him, and on his debt to 
foreign authors. In spite of the fact that he was con- 
siderably nearer to what may be called the “ melting 
pot’ period of England, in which newly arrived ele- 
ments had not yet been completely assimilated, he 
borrowed very little more than Spenser from foreign 
sources. Many of the Elizabethan sonnets are much more 
literally ‘‘ translations’”’ of foreign authors than any- 
thing in Chaucer. One may even doubt whether 
Chaucer owed very much more to Boccaccio than Shake- 
speare owed to Plutarch and others, at second or third 
hand; and, indeed, if debts are to be assessed, a con- 
siderable part of Milton in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” ‘‘ Paradise 
Regained” and ‘‘ Samson Agonistes” owes its very 
existence to the Bible. It cannot be emphasised too: 
often that real literature is a tree with branches, 
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In the National Gallery, London. 


leaves and blossoms, not the riot of infinitely repellent 
particles which ignoramuses aim at creating to-day. 
It is a cosmos, not a chaos ; an evolution, not a series of 
disconnected explosions; and though the species to 
which Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley 
and Keats belong is national, the genus, which includes 
every species of poet, is international. With all the 
greater poets of England, it would be a mistake to merge 
the genus in the species, and to forget that they belong 
to a still greater tradition, but it is still true to say, as 
an inheritor of the European tradition in the New World 
once said, that Chaucer was the fruit of his native soil. 
“‘ Nothing more genuine in flavour, more sound in health, 
did it ever bear. 
The note of each 
bird is not more 
proper to its kind 
than the genius of 
Chaucer is the right 
music of Britain.” 
In the distinction 
between inter- 
national genus 
and national 
species we find the 
reconciliation of 
the apparent con- 
tradiction of those 
scholars who affirm 
in one breath that 
Chaucer was more 


terbury 


The Tales of hymtherwashissone,ayong SQUIER, . 
Alovyereanda lustye batcheler, 
With lokkes crulleas they were leydin presse. | 
Oftwenty yeerofagehewas,Igesse. 


vachie, 

In Flaundres, in Artoysand Pycardi 

And born hym weel, asof so litel space, 

- Inhope tostondenin his lady grace. 

Embrouded was he, as it were a meede 

S nge he was, or floytynge, al theday; 
fressh as of May 

Short was hisgowne, with sleveslongeand wyde; 

Welkoude he sitte on horsand faireryde; 


The Canterbury Pilgrims. 
By Thomas Stothard, R.A. 


acquired a new quality. In the “ Prologue,’ and 
the various continuations of it which form the intro- 
ductions to the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” all the England of 
Chaucer’s generation lives again. On the whole, the 
“ Prologue ”’ must be set down as his greatest achieve- 
ment. Chaucer shines out there, as the happiest of all 
poets on record in the unjaded gusto with which he 
enjoys all the variety and colour of human life, and 
floods everything with April sunbeams and showers ; 
but he also proves himself to be the forerunner of the 
great humorous stories in Shakespeare. His host reminds 
us of the Shakespeare who saw a man laugh till his face 
was “like a wet cloak ill-laid up”; and his Miller, 

: whose mouth was 
like a great fur- 
nace, reminds us 
of the Shakespeare 
who compared a 
flea on Bardolph’s 
nose to “a black 
soul burning in 


Ofhisstature he wasofevenelengthe, hell fire.” 
And wonderly delyvereand greet ofstrengthe ; The Tales them- 


obviously, at 
times, a task to 
their author. He 
grows tired, and, 
when he is tired, 
the reader begins 
to lose interest. 


French than He koude sages makeand welendite, in the 
English, and, in Juste and eek daunceand weel eand write. logue” Chaucer is 
the next breath, So hoote he lovede that by iateaele 


that he was the 
very voice of his 
own country. 
Many of his tales, 


Hesleep namoore than dootha nyghtyngale. 
was, lowely and servysable, 


And carfbiforn his faderat the table. é 
GA YEMAN haddeheand servantz namo 


radiantly enjoying 
his own craft, 
with a whimsical 
delight in the 
characters he 


~ 


and much of his 
technique, he de- 
rived from abroad. 
He _ transplanted 
them, as Shake- 
speare and Keats 
transplanted other 
things; but, in 
English soil, 
and in the Eng- 
lish tongue, they 


Atthattyme, forhymlisteridesoo; 
And he wasclad in coteand hoddof grene. 
A sheef of pocok arwes, brightandkene, 
Under hisbelt he barfulthriftily—~ 
Welkoude he dresse his takel yemanly; 
Hisarwes drouped noght with fetheres lowe— 
And in his hand he baara myghty bowe. 


Facsimile Page (reduced). 


From “The Works of Geoffrey Chiucer” (Blackwe!l). 
The small figures in each volume are in colour. 


depicts. It is not 
only Shakespeare 
that he anticipates 
in that wonderful 
gallery of English 
portraits. His 
Monk, a manly 
man, “ to ben an 
abbot able,” whose 
bridle men might 
hear as he rode, 
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jingling in a whistling-wind 
“‘as clear and loud as doth 
the chapel bell,” is after the 
very heart of Walter Scott ; 
and the Wife of Bath has 
descendants not only in those 
merry ones of Windsor, but 
in Smollett, and even in some 
of the stout matrons of 
Dickens, though in the last 
case a smoky London has 
robbed them of their colours, 
or made them blowzy. 
They have come down in the 
world too, for the Wife of 
Bath had seen cities of men 
and nations. 

It is doubtful whether 
living characters have ever 
been depicted more vividly 
than some of these in the 
comparatively short space of 
the ‘‘ Prologue.” The Wife 
of Bath is drawn at greater 
length than most, and with 
amore lavish use of colour ; 
but it is a picture worthy 
of Rubens. She rides before 
us in her scarlet hose, with a 
hat as broad as a buckler or 
a targe, and the broad smile 
of her bold, fair, rosy face 
robs even her coarseness of 
what would be offence in 
others. She is as coarse as a farmyard, and as healthy ; 
and, if some of our slimier moderns would like to know 
the difference between the healthy animal and the 
unhealthy, they cannot do better than study this 
magnificent portrait, and the glorious part played in 
it by the broad clear sunlight of humour. 

The picture of the Prioress is equally perfect ; and she 
lives for us to-day as vividly as for her own generation. 
The grey eyes; the small, soft, red mouth ; the coy, 
simple smile ; the little airs and graces; her French, 
entuned through her neat little nose, 

“ After the scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe, 
For Frenssh of Paris was to hire unknowe,” 
and the elegance of her table manners : 
“‘ Her over-lippé wypéd she so clene,” 


are all brought before us to 
the very life. We see her 
raising an elegant little hand 
to her mouth to disguise the 
faint hiccup : 

“‘ Full semeély after her mete 

she raughte.”’ 

The ludicrous concentra- 
tion of some of the scholars on 
“sources’’ has misled even 
Hazlitt into suggesting that 
Chaucer got these details 
from contemporary books of 
etiquette! But such things 
are not found in books. We 
see the tears coming into 
her eyes at the sight of the 
trapped mouse, for : 


““ All was conscience and 
tender heart.” 


And there was a mind also 
—a fair forehead, almost a 
span broad ; and with it all, 
a genuine love of the dainty 
and decorative in her attire, 
as attested by her graceful 
cloak; her beads of coral, 
“gauded all with green”’ ; 
and the golden brooch 


write a crownéd A, 
Chaucer. And after Amor vincit 


In the National Portrait Gallery, London. omnia.”” 


In all these pictures and portraits there is’a glorious 
objectivity and impartiality. These characters are not 
pale reflections of Chaucer’s own thoughts. He is 
interested in the world around him, and in other human 
beings than himself, as all great poets must be, and as no 
minor poets really are; and, in accordance with this 
objective attitude, he paints the passing pageant with the 
love of colour which characterises the great old masters. 
“ Death to the optic nerve ”’ is all very well as a slogan 
for the anemic art of a world grown grey in self-analysis; 
but Chaucer knew that eyes are for seeing with, and 
ears for hearing with, and that music and colour are not 
to be despised ; for the invisible and inaudible things 
of the Eternal are to be discerned by the aid of the 
audible and visible ; and the master-key on earth to 


' The Second Nun. 


The Millere. Canon’s Yeoman. 


Illustrations from the Ellesmere (early fourteenth century) MS. of “The Canterbury Tales.” 


which there was first 
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all great art and religion is to be found, not in the Word 
alone, but in the Word Incarnate, the Word made 
Flesh. He is not fooled by the human weakness of its 
ministers. He is quite ready to paint you a wicked 
Friar ; but, over against this picture it must be remem- 
bered that he gives you that other, of a good “ man of 
religion ” who, like Goldsmith’s Chaucerian figure, 
“passing rich on forty pounds a year” 
“ Koude in litel thing have suffisaunce. 

Ne maked him a spicéd conscience. 

But Criste’s loore, and his Apostles twelve 

He taughte, but first he followed it hymselve.”’ 

It is in such character-painting, and in the delicious 
sparkle of his bird-haunted country air that the poetry 
of Chaucer is to be found. The “ great line” test does 
not apply to him. One of the most famous of English 
critics found a Keatsian neo-romantic quality in the 
second of the following lines : 

“ Now with his love, now in the coldé grave, 
Allone withouten any compaignye.” 

But it is difficult to be sure of those elusive qualities 
in the work of a poet so remote, and modern readers are 
likely to deceive themselves by reading their own modern 
feeling into the lines. 

One certainly hesitates before accepting the serious 
praise of that line when one finds that line repeated by 
Chaucer, syllable for syllable, in the very different con- 
text of the Miller’s scurrilous tale of Hendé Nicholas, 
who also, at the beginning, was 

“ Allone, withouten any compaignye.” 
If that line does contain all the subtle harmonies of 
thought and poignant feeling attributed to it by the 
famous and learned critic in the first instance, it is the 
only great line in all literature that has proved flexible 
enough to be used by its author, syllable for syllable, in 
so different a context, for so different a 
purpose, and with so different a con- 
tent. Poets do sometimes repeat their 
best lines ; but we do not meet the best 
lines of Hamlet in Falstaff’s tavern. 
And the same question arises with 
regard to the famous “ pitee renneth 
soone in gentil herte’’ of the Squire’s 
Tale. The words are used in the 
Merchant’s Tale, in a very different 
context. Is it not possible that 
our lack of familiarity with 
Chaucer’s language allows us to lend 
something of our own to a phrase 
that could be repeated as a whole, 
with so different an inflection, in another 
context ? Is it not a blank cheque that we ourselves fill 
up for any sum we fancy ? And may not the day come, 
when Tennyson’s worst lines in the May-Queen, read by 
posterity as we should read an ancient : 
“ Gif ye’re wakynge, calle me erly, 
Calle me erly, mooder dere,” 

will seem to be transfused with a rich glow that they 
hardly possess for contemporaries ? 

We may prefer the delicate touch, not dependent on 
the mere phrasing of a line which William Morris noted 
in his beautiful tribute to Chaucer, the “‘ dreamy flush 
that came into Criseyde’s face as Troilus rode up the 
praising street.” But, even so, the “ blush,”’ as evoked 


‘Ihe Frere. 
From the Eilesmere MS. of 
“The Canterbury Tales.” 


by Chaucer, is of an uncertain quality. In the “ Parle- 
ment of Foules’’ he makes two well-feathered birds blush. 
One of them, usually of a demure brown, blushes “ right 
as the fresshe, rede rose new.”’ There is some excuse 
for the other bird, a turtle, since she has been listening to 
the talk of a goose; but, on the whole, I would not 
attach my faith in Chaucer’s poetry to these delicacies, 
William Morris made him too much of a post-Keatsian. 
Returning to Chaucer himself from his modern “ Pre- 
Raphaelite ” worshippers is like coming out of a heavily 
tapestried room into a great laughing meadow. William 
Morris imputed his own “ dreaminess’’ and brooding 
melancholy to a poet who was as wide awake as a thrush 
looking for his breakfast. For Chaucer’s delight in the 
visible world was like that of a child in its unspoiled 
freshness and undimmed clarity. He had nothing of the 
twilight about him. All was clear-cut and as brightly 
coloured as his own daisy. And when we see him 
kneeling in rapture over the flower which he made his 
own, his little ‘‘ eye of day,” kneeling there to watch it 
open to the spring dawn : 


‘“« Kneeling alway, till it unclosed was 
Upon the smale, softé, swote grass.” 


we come nearest to his own simple heart. Of the tales, 
the ‘‘ Legende of Good Women,” which does not belong 
to the Pilgrims, contains lovelier poetry than any. He 
regretted much of the schoolboy dirt, in such episodes as 
the tale told by the Miller ; and in spite of the elderly 
scholars who wag their musty old beards over these 
things and regret the regret of Chaucer, he proves him- 
self right. The introduction to the Miller’s tale is full of 
an uneasy sense that it is out of place. He makes the 
Miller drunk to justify the telling of it, and he forgets his 
own setting for it. Even in Chaucer’s age it could never 
have been told, as the Miller tells it, in 
the company of the Prioress and 
the Nun as Chaucer describes them. 
Many of these tales in fact were lugged 
in to fill gaps in the framework. 
Instances of sheer forget- 
fulness as to who is speaking, and 
instances of sheer inappropriateness 
in the characters to whom particular 
tales are attributed, amply de- 
monstrate this. Moreover, in the 
Miller’s tale, the opening description of 
the characters, and especially of Alison, 
is so far superior to the tale itself that 
the whole is thrown out of proportion ; 
the real richness of the humouris entirely 
in the setting, and the tale itself comes down with a thump 
of anti-climax as crude as the fall of the carpenter’s own 
tub. The description of the Miller himself is far more 
essentially humorous than his tale; and so, again, we 
come back to the “ Prologue’ as the most substantial 
part of Chaucer’s achievement. Matthew Arnold and 
Swinburne are right in their assertion that Chaucer 
definitely falls short of the highest poetry. He never 
touches the sublime ; he never gives us that deep under- 
tone of the eternal harmonies that we hear in that other 
Catholic poet of the Middle Ages : 
“In la sua voluntade e nostra pace.” 
He is of the earth, in its coarseness, and in its sweetness. 
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The Canterbury Pilgrims, 


By William Blake. 


But, even so, he gives us at least the sense of the high- 
road, leading elsewhere. He is a lover of truth, and in 
the greatest of his ballades he tells his fellow-pilgrims 
that ‘‘ here is no home, here is but wilderness,” 


“ Forth, pilgrim, forth! Forth, beste, out of thy stall, 
Know thy contree, look up, thank God of all, 
Hold the high way, and let thy ghost thee lead, 
And trouthe shall delivere, it is no drede.”’ 


It is this “‘ high way ”’ that gives unity to the many 
coloured variety of his work. If we had to choose two 
lines from the “ Prologue,’’ we may well think that the 
most significant of all—for there is a beautiful touch 


of unconscious symbolism in them—are those lines 
descriptive of that motley assemblage, at the Tabard 
in Southwark: 


“ Of sondry folke, by aventure, y-falle 
In felawe-ship, and pilgrims were they all.” 


Pilgrims were they all, Chaucer included, and even 
the wicked friar, and the man with his wallet “‘ full of 
pardons.” It is a gracious act of the Muses that they 
should have set at the head of the long and glorious 
pageant of English literature, this many-coloured com- 
pany of pilgrims, winding through the lanes of an 
English April, down to England’s noblest shrine. 


A DICKENS DISCOVERY. 


By HAMPSTEAD.” 


HEN exhaustive efforts have been made to dis- 
cover a duplicate of any item, and the endeavour 
has failed, and so far as is known none exists, it is 
allowable to make use of the term “ unique.”’ If, by 
any chance, another copy should be found, the word 
would no longer be strictly true, but the comparative 
rarity would still remain. 
It was not until after several parts of the monthly 
numbers of the immortal “ Pickwick” had appeared 


' that the name of Charles Dickens became known to his 


own countrymen. Shortly afterwards knowledge of the 
new writer began to spread on to the Continent, and 
especially in Germany, where education and acquaint- 
anceship with foreign languages were more widespread 
than in other countries. At the beginning of 1837 a 
teacher of the English language in Leipzig had com- 
menced to publish a magazine entitled as follows : 


““ The Englishman and Spirit of the English Journals in 
Literature and Science, oder Geist der neuesten englischen 
Literatus, Herausgegeban von C. H. Monicke, Lehrer der 
englischen Sprache an der Realschule zu Leipzig. Leipzig, 
Verlag von Otto Wigand, 1837.” 

It was a bi-weekly. No. I was issued on January 4th, 
1837, and it continued during that and the following 
year. In No. 53, dated Wednesday, July 5th, 1837, 
commenced extracts from the “ Pickwick Papers,” 
whilst the parts were still being issued. They were 
headed ‘‘ Memoirs of the Pickwick Club,’’ and the 
editor wrote thus: 


““ These papers, which appear once a month, have met 
with extraordinary success, and we shall from time to 


time communicate such of them to our readers as may be 
most easily understood by foreigners. There are many 
papers of a character so entirely national that they would 
be unintelligible except to persons well acquainted with 
English life and manners.”’ 

It is of interest therefore to learn which portions of 
““ Pickwick ”’ were chosen as most suitable to foreigners, 
and moreover as most likely to attract them. The 
portions utilised were Chapters I, IV, V, XIII and XV, 
dealing with the formation of the little band of voluntary 
seekers after adventure, “A Field Day and Bivouac 
at Chatham,” ‘‘ The Eatanswill Election ’”’ and ‘‘ Mrs. 
Leo Hunter.”’ There were in all thirteen extracts, the 
last appearing in No. 86 for October 28th, 1837. 

These extracts must be some of the very earliest, if 
not actually the first appearance of any of Dickens's 
writings in a foreign land. 

The British Museum has a volume containing Nos. 1 
to 52 of The Englishman, but no more, whilst the Dickens 
extracts only began in No. 53. Not one of the other 
six leading public libraries in the British Islands pos- 
sesses any portions of the magazine at all. But stranger 
still is its rarity, or rather non-existence, in the public 
libraries of Germany. K6nigsberg has Nos. 1 to 52 of 
Vol. I, or exactly the same as our British Museum. 
Kiel has Nos. 1 to 52 of Vol. I, and also Nos. 1 to 30 
of Vol. II for 1838. Hamburg has Nos. 1 to 26 and 
Nos. 31 and 32 of Vol. II for 1838, but none of Vol. I. 
With these exceptions, although information has been 
obtained from Brunswick, Bonn, Darmstadt, Dresden, 
Dusseldorf, Hanover, Heidelberg, Cologne, Lubeck, 
Munich, Schwerin, Stuttgart, Stettin, and even Berlin 
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Germany, = tee of deligh he impartial observer to perceive the 

, and it to t to many 
ties of common descent, of mutual esteem and kindred habits of thought and feeling by which these 
two nations are already so intimately connected, daily drawn more closely together. And it would, 
to whom interchange 
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till now, comparatively 

"ita this inconvenience is the object of the it publication, by placing in the 
To presen 

hands of the lovers of Evglish in Germany a cheap, and, at the same time, thanks to the 

enterprising spirit of our Publisher, elegant volume, containing an impartial account of the 

most interesting productions that may appear in England. Although we shall not descend into 

the thorny path of party politics, we shall not neglect to give extracts from such oo 


BALLOONS AND RAILWAYS. 


(Abridged from Blackwood's Magasine.) 

It is remarkable, as if to tell human vanity gardens, 

very trifling an affair it is, that the bal- Lambeth side of London, the 

loon, of all the showy contrivances of the last which have disti 
half century, is that which, with the most balloon ascents t a 
tempting capabilities, has been the least im- ‘owing brief notices are from the Journal of ene of the 
proved. The notion of s away.to the turons trip over the 
moon, it was soon felt, would involve only ——- 
famiue, freezi and tumble to the top of Crossed 
some lunar the bowels of tusive minutes 
some lunar volcano, if the vessel ever reached Saw the sea, 
the port. But the want of atmosphere would ny ~ 
settle the tion long before. Perhaps "minutes before five. 
the height of the Himmaleh is as much as Over Vrence ten minutes to siz, ene mile west 
any gas which we can manage would be ever 
able to reach, and this certainly makes but a 


small part of the 230,000 miles between Vaux- 
hall* gardens, and the moon's nearest horn. 


Half past six, drank the heslth of the Masonic 
Brethren assembled at St. Joba's Lodge. 


and Leipzig itself, no copy of any portion of the magazine 
can be traced. It is also to be remarked that although 
the British Museum and three of the public libraries of 
Germany own portions of one or both volumes, not one 
has even a single number of the latter half of 1837, in 
which the extracts from “ Pickwick ”’ appeared. 

The writer has a volume containing Nos. 1 to 104, 


Wednesday) No. 53. [July 5, 1837. 
MEMOIRS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB. his sphere of ob tion; to the ad 
Cur. of , and the diffusion of learning. 


have met with extraordinary success, and we 
shall from time to time communicate such 
them to oor readers as may be most easily un- 
derstood by foreigners. There are many papers 
of a character so entirely national that they would 
be unintelligible except to persons well acquaint- 
The first ray of light which illumines the 
gloom, and converts into a dezzii ili 
which 


ich the editor of these papers 
feels the highest pleasure in laying before his 


“That with the view, just mentioned, this As- 
sociation has taken into its serious consideration 
emanating from the aforesaid Samuel 


proposal, 
of Pickwick, Esq., G.C.M.P.C., and three other 


Pickwickiens for forming a new branch of United 
Pickwickians under the title of The Correspond- 


sanction and approval of this Association. 

That the Corresponding Society of the Pick- 
wick Club is therefore hereby constituted; and 
that Samuel Pickwick, Esq., G.C. M.P.C., Tracy 
Tupman, Esq., M.P.C., Augustus Snodgrass, 
Esq., M.P.C., and Nathaniel Winkle, Esq. M.P.C. 
are hereby nominated and appointed members of 
the same: and that they be requested to forward, 
from time to time, authenticated accounts of 


inde- their journeys and investigations ; of their obser- 


vatious of character and manners; and of the 


and papers, to which local scenery t 
“May 12, 1817. Joseph Smiggers, Esq., «may give rise, to the Pickwick Club, stationed im 
P.V.P.M.P.C.° presiding. The re- London. 
uti 


agreed to. cordially recog’ 
this hes seed, with i of every member of the Corresponding 
feelings of anmingled satisfaction, and i his 
approval, the paper communicated by Samuel a 0 ¢ 
Pickwick, Esq., G.C.M.P.C.** entitled “Spe- members of the said society pursuing 
culations on the Source of the Hampstead Ponds, iries for any length of time they please, upon 
with Some Observations on the Theory of Tittle- same terms. 
bats; and that this Association does hereby 
return its warmest thanks to Samuel 
Pickwick, G.C.M. P.C. for same. 

“That ae ie Associaticn is deeply sensible letters, rh ys carriage of their parcels, has 
of the advantages which must accrue tothe cause been deliberated upon, by this Association. That 
of science, from the production to which they this Association cousiders such proposal worthy 
have just adverted, mo less than from the un- of the great miuds from which it emanated; and 
of that it hereby signifies its perfect 
G.C.M.P.C. in Hornsey, Highgate, Brixton, > 
Camberwell; they bet © A casual observer, adds the secretary, to whose 
sense of the inestimable benefits which must Go 
inevitably result from the speculations —a casual observer might possibly have remark— 
ed nothing extraordinary in the bald head, and 
tending his travels, and quently enlarging circular sp woe 
towards his (the secretary's) 
* Perpetual Vice President—Member Pickwick Clb. reading of the above ° 
"* General Chairman—Member Pickwick Clab. knew that the gigantic brain of Pickwick wes 


Facsimile Pages (reduced). 


commencing January 4th, 1837, and ending Decem- 
ber 30th, 1837, or the whole of the issue for 1837, with 
all the extracts from “ Pickwick,” the first of which 
appeared in No. 53, and the last in No. 86. The 
latter half of this volume appears therefore to be 
unique, and is unquestionably of extreme interest to 
Dickensians. 


THIRTY “Q” 


BOOKS.* 


By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


ISS KILMANSEGG, when her leg was chopped 
off after her regrettable accident, said she 
couldn’t, shouldn’t and wouldn’t have wood, nor a leg 
of cork, though admitting that 
“* Cork—when the noble Cork Tree shades 


A lovely group of Castilian maids, 
’Tis a thing for a song or sonnet.” 


A fine thing too for romances and tales, when turned 
into a penholder wielded by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
“Some forty years ago,” he tells us in a closing preface 
to this edition, “ having to sit for an examination at 
Oxford, in a shop facing the Schools, I purchased a 
penholder for three-halfpence. I did none too well with 
it. On hearing the result in my rooms, I took up the 
penholder and addressed it saying: ‘ Very well, my 
lad! Now you and I shall have, sooner or later, to 
make good ’—and with that innocent accomplice every 

* The Duchy Edition of the Tales and Romances of Sir 


Arthur Quiller-Couch. Vols. IX to XXX. 3s. 6d. net each. 
(Dent.) 


page of my books has been written.” Eight of these 
books I noticed in the BookMAN of May, 1928, and 
(since old friends in a new dress are none the less friends) 
made some anticipatory reference to several more. As 
I look down on the long row of beautifully produced and 
printed volumes, equally handy for a winter fireside 
corner, a garden hammock, a deck-chair by the sea, a 
railway journey or a shelf beside the bed (and I prescribe 
them for each and all), the thought flashes across me of 
a certain Don Cleofas in old story, who looked down 
upon the houses of Madrid, and saw them unroofed, 
and watched the inhabitants, rich and poor, wise and 
simple, devout and villainous, about their businesses. 
Under these covers are housed a population which can 
no more be clapped within my limits than under hatches 
in the One-and-All, the Virtuous Lady, the Touch-me- 
not, the Espriella or any other of “ Q.s” gallant ships. 
Here are soldiers, sailors, fishermen, farmers, hinds, 
parsons, Methodists, innkeepers, prisoners of war, 
smugglers, preventive men, pirates, peasants, actresses, 


SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH JOURNALS IN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. OO S—“C™CSCSC‘C“C“‘CSNCC‘és 
Wednesday) No. 1. [January 4, 1837. 
ADDRESS TO THE READER. 
ane. 
These papers, which appear once a month, 
ing Society of the Pickwick Club. 
“That the said proposal bas received the 
apply themselves sedulously to the study of the English 
means of forming a just idea of the present state of mental cultivation in England public career of thé immortal Pickwick would 
appear to be involved, is derived from the perusal 
of the following entry in the Transactions of the 
readers, as a proof of the careful attention, 
fatigable assiduity, and nice discrimination, with 
which his search among the multifarious docu-. whole of their adventures, together with all tales 
may remind the reader of those illustrious statesmen who have rai the fame of British Elo- 
quence to a Tevel with that of the most celebrated orators of Greece and Rome. 
Bound to England by the ties of birth, early associations and habits, attached to Germany by 
friendships formed, and innumerable proofs of kindness received in it, if our humble endeavours 
to produce a volume of rational amusement and instruction should tend, ih the most remote de- 
gree to promote a spirit of good will and esteem to the former, our object will have been fully 
attained and our exertions amply rewarded. C. H. Monicke. 
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circus folk, Ojibway Indians, treasure hunters, French- 
men, Spaniards, Corsicans, Portuguese, Americans, 
Moors ; and fairies and ghosts. Love-making is going 
on; murder is being done; from some we hear the 
blare of bugle and roll of drum, from others the buzz of 
homely, shrewd, witty Cornish talk over tea and saffron 
cake, or cider and squab pie. Under the legends “‘ Poison 


Island” and ‘‘ Harry Revel”’ you will find Miss Plin- 


limmon composing her immortal poems in the company 
of Harry Revel and Harry Brooks, Major Brooks, Miss 
Belcher and Mr. Jope. ‘‘ Poison Island’ takes one 
to the Spanish Main two or three years before Waterloo 
was fought; ‘‘ Harry Revel” records the adventures 
of a Plymouth foundling who, suffering much like 
Eneas by land and sea, found his way ultimately to 
Ciudad Rodrigo. Miss Plinlimmon’s rhymes put Mr. 
Browning in his most eccentric and ingenious mood to 
the blush, and I am sure that Mr. Ralph Hodgson, 
though he wrote an admirable poem on ‘‘ The Bull,” 
could never have done justice to Miss Plinlimmon’s 
bull who “his tether broke and ran after a military 
man” before her very eyes. Silas Wegg—of the 
wooden leg—might have done it. He “‘ dropped ” once 
for instance into : 
“ Beside that cottage door, Mr. Boffin, 

A girl was on her knees ; 

She held aloft a snowy scarf, sir, 

Which (my eldest brother noticed) fluttered in the 

breeze.” 

Now compare that with 
Miss Plinlimmon’s 


“I dream’d myself the 

lady of the lake, 

Or an Oriental one 
(within limits) on 
the Bosphorus ; 

We left a trail of glory 
in our wake, 

Which the intelligent 
boatman ascribed to 
phosphorus.” 


Miss Plinlimmon is 
far more than a Silas 
Wegg in petticoats, but 
I think both are among 
“Mutual 
Friends.” In my 
former article I pointed 
out that Caleb Trotter 
in “Troy Town” was 
a country cousin of 
Sam Weller; not that 
Sam need be ashamed 
of him, and Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch has made 
no secret of his debt to 
Charles Dickens, and to 
Stevenson, in his earlier 
books. The little story 
of a wrecked marriage 
entitled, “Which?” 
ending that delightful 
collection, ‘‘ Old Fires 
and Profitable Ghosts ” 
(none the less interesting 


because it contains in ‘“‘ Once Aboard the Lugger ” the 
early form of “Ia,” a great piece of narrative, much 
improved to my mind in the second and longer telling), 
is based on a suggestion in Hawthorne’s Notebooks that 
a scene might “ be laid within the light of a street- 
lantern’’; though the concluding sentence, ‘ But 
which was it—the man or the woman ? ” reminds me of 
Frank R. Stockton. Now and then I confess I have a 
feeling that in the earlier books the author would have 
done better to have given some of his models, excellent 
as they are, a slightly wider berth. But he never 
borrows without paying good interest, and as he tells us 
in his new preface to “‘ Brother Copas ” (of the Hospital 
of Noble Poverty), he wrote that book and “ Sir John 
Constantine’ with ease because, after twenty years’ 
experience, he had learnt to play upon his instrument. 
I recommend every would-be author who is under the 
illusion that “anybody can write’ to read these 
admirable and suggestive prefaces, and then study the 
books (but especially the short stories) that follow them. 
We have no sounder critic living to-day than “Q,” 
and his comments in these introductions on his own 
methods,’ preferences and difficulties are invaluable to 
the beginner ready to set his wits to work on them. 
I would rather myself read ten pages of criticism by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch than ten volumes by certain 
very prominent critics who mistake morbidity for genius, 
grow eloquent over garbage and crude violence, and 
cannot realise that life 
may be as vital, death as 
mysterious and august, 
in any tiny village or 
any mean_ suburban 
street as in the dreary 
immensities of Russian 
steppes and forests—or 
that possibly some of 
our own writers, dead 
and living, may com- 
pare not unfavourably 
with the latest trans- 
lation of the latest 
German or Russian or 
French book. In the 
preface to “I Saw 
Three Ships” Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch 
says that monkey- 
houses and_ psycho- 
analysis are not themes 
that interest him and, 
‘referring to a revulsion 
against the plain, ad- 
venture story that 
seems to be a sequel to 
the War, adds: “‘ Hav- 
ing some little acquaint- 
ance with the fiction 
of many centuries, I 
believe that youths and 
maidens, grown men 
and women, after toying 
with preciosity, come 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. ack to simple tales in 
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the end.” Again in his preface to ‘‘ Poison Island” he 
has some comments on “ the now fashionable Russian 
trick of endless talk which never arrives at action ” ; 
wise and friendly warning, which it will do many of 
our younger writers, and older reviewers, no harm 
to read and ponder. 

Of his novels, I feel myself that “‘ Hetty Wesley ”’ is 
the greatest, the most moving, the most artistically 
perfect, and the one most likely to endure. It is a good 
test when one can reread a book after a quarter of a 
century and like it even better than before. ‘‘ Shining 
Ferry,” though not nearly so fine a novel, stands this 
test admirably ; I read it first in the British Weekly 
long ago, and Samuel Rosewarne, Peter Benny, Hester 
Marvin, Mrs. Purchase with her “ bonnet as large as 
St. Paul’s, with two-thirds of a great humming-bird 
atop,” and not least Nicky Vro the ferryman, improve 
with age. A very different book, and even better, is 
“Sir John Constantine,” which takes us by way of 
Cornwall, Winchester and the Fleet Prison to the 
Island of Corsica when the Genoese dominion was 
ending, and a crown was the prize of successful adven- 
ture. This is a fine, stirring yarn based on episodes 
of real history, and it gains rather than loses through 
the author’s obedience to the advice in “‘ Pantagruel ”’ : 
“et the ship drive, nor busy ourselves with anything 
but making good cheer.” ‘‘ Fort Amity”’ takes us at 
about the same period—the middle of the eighteenth 
century—to Canada, where in a splendidly coloured 
passage I wish I had space to quote, “‘ the world’s great 
age began anew for Ensign John a Cleeve. ‘‘ Major 
Vigoreux’”’ is a story of the Scillies, and introduces 
Sergeant Archelaus who, when Her Majesty would not 
send him clothes, had to fall back on Providence and 
accept a present of old deer-stalking trousers only 
tolerable when he was sitting down. Sergeant Treacher 
was less lucky in a waistcoat made from an antima- 
cassar, ‘‘an abomination of crotchet-work in stripes, 
four inches wide, of scarlet, green, orange-yellow and 
violet.” In the Governor and Commandant, Major 
Narcisse Vigoreux, we have a finely drawn and pathetic 
figure, for in this book humour is very near to tears. 
“True Tilda” is a little circus girl whom Miss Sally 
Breward most properly describes as a brick, and Sir 
Miles Chandon as a good sort. She rescues from an 
orphanage a small boy who, partly identified by a some- 
what familiar device, proves the heir to a baronetcy 
and to large estates. The wanderings of Tilda, Arthur 
and the faithful yellow mongrel, Godolphus, bring us 
among picturesque Bohemian folk and barge-dwellers 
through some of the most beautiful parts of England to 
a desolate island in the Bristol Channel, where the 
death of a hunted stag is vividly described. ‘‘ Lady 
Good-For-Nothing ”’ is another of the historical or semi- 
historical novels in this amazingly varied series; it 
begins very picturesquely on the cliffs overlooking a 
desolate beach and indigo sea near Port Nassau, and 
the period is again the middle of the eighteenth century, 
though in a different setting from ‘“‘ Fort Amity ” and 
“Sir John Constantine.” Since the sub-title of this 
touching story of Ruth Josselin is ‘‘ A Man’s Portrait 
of a Woman” I may take the opportunity of saying 
that, in my opinion, the author is especially successful 
where many a fine novelist has met his insuperable 


obstacle ; he can draw living women. 
man’s gift. 

The Trojan novels—‘‘ Troy Town,” ‘“ The Mayor of 
Troy ” (whom they liked so much that they made him 
ex-Mayor the following year, and who returned from his 
French captivity not only far less opulent than Miss 
Kilmansegg, but with a wooden leg like Silas Wegg), 
“Hocken and Hunken ’”—stand by themselves ; some- 
times perhaps the humour may be a little too rollicking 
and boisterous, but they are all good entertainment, 
and I have laughed over passages in them to-day as in 
years gone by. In Quiller-Couch the eternal boy is 
never far from the surface. You may see it in his love 
for islands and adventures; for the smell of tar and 
hemp and seaweed ; for the fragrant past of the West 
which, alas ! is likely to be only a memory and a dream, 
though a memory which the rosemary of his pages will 
help to preserve. 

“ Foe Farrell’ is a book which stands by itself and, 
after giving it more than one careful reading, I must 
leave my readers to follow my example and puzzle out 
the solution for themselves—with the suggestion that 
its dedication, “‘To Anyone Who Supposes That He 
Has a Worse Enemy Than Himself,” may hold a 
clue. 

If I have left little space for the volumes of short 
stories, it is not that I attach less value to them than 
to the novels themselves. Indeed I am sometimes 
doubtful whether—setting aside two or three of the 
longer books—the genius of “‘Q”’ is not best fitted to 
the technique of the short story ; he has very few equals, 
living or dead, in an art more difficult in many ways 
than the writing of a successful novel. I have wearied 
of the monotony of Guy de Maupassant—though I have - 
never tired of reading “‘ Boule de Suif” or “‘ Maison 
Tellier ”—and the collections of short stories now so 
popular frequently impress me with the fact that many 
“best short stories’ may be extraordinarily common- 
place. There are fortunately writers like Stevenson, 
Anatole France, Israel Zangwill, Rudyard Kipling, 
Maurice Hewlett, Katherine Mansfield, W. W. Jacobs 
and A. E. Coppard. ‘Q’s” short stories are so 
numerous, and almost invariably so good, that I find it 
difficult to choose among them. He ranges almost from 
pole to pole, and certainly from age to age. We have 
Apollo in Cornwall (in “ Phoebus on Halzaphron ”’), and | 
in “Elisha” see the meeting on the mountain track 
near Megiddo where the woman whose son he has raised 
from the dead long ago shows the aged prophet how 
much better might have been early death. “I Saw 
Three Ships,” perhaps a short novel rather than a short 
story, is one of my favourites, and I am still wondering 
—as Zebedee Minards himself wondered—whether Ruby 
Tresidder had in her the making of a good wife. “A 
Pair of Hands,” in ‘‘ Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts ”’ 
(but nearly all ‘ Q’s” ghosts are profitable) is a charm- 
ing, friendly little tale; ‘“‘ The Seventh Man”’ brings 
us within the Arcti¢ Circle ; and in the same volume 
is the beautiful and touching story of “ The Lady of 
the Red Admirals.” Or take “ Midsummer Fires”’ and 
read about the kiss Hester gave, in exchange for her 
petticoat, at the window in a moonlight refracted from 
water. Let anyone who wants to know how a story 
should be told read this, and laugh over Mrs. Mayow 
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and her family—‘‘ Wonnerful after what she’ve a-gone 
through,” as her husband said, though so absent- 
minded that he would never have 
been surprised if she’d “taken up a 
tub with the cheeld in it, and heaved 
cheeld and all over the quay-door.” 
The description of the Furry Dance 
made me want to whistle it and 
start dancing as I have seen a whole 
village dancing; a merrier tune, to 
be sure, than the Dead March which 
Mr. Fugler, of the Looe Die-Hards, 


remarked to his comrades, “’Tis a 
beautiful tune; an’ I’m half ashamed 
to tell ’ee that I bain’t a-goin’ to die, 
this time.” 

I want to say something about “ Visitors 
at the Gunnel Rock,” and Gabriel Foot, fand “ Merry 
Garden,” and “ King o’ Prussia,” andCaptain Jacka who 


Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. holders to »Cambridge, or a_ shipload 
to his garden gate on the little quay 


at Fowey. But‘he' must promise to imitate his Looe 
Die-Hards. 


said that the name of the Olney Hymn-Book which his 
wife gave him was as good as a lie, because it wasn’t the 
Only Hymn Book; and about that 
splendid little yarn of the Civil War in 
the West, “‘ Margery of Lawhibbet ” ; and 
about ‘‘ Widdershins,” and about—— 
Well, I have only space left to say 
that the Book of the Month I recom- 
mend to any reader who is looking for 
one, is a book by “Q.” And to “Q” 
himself I want to say “ Thank you,” 
and to assure him that if the powdered 
cork falls at any time from the slight 
silver case which {holds it, there are 
people enough who, from gratitude and 
affection, will send him a lorry-load of 
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Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 


the Editor not later than the 14th of each month. A Competitor may enter for all the seven Competitions, but must fill 


in coupon No. 1 on page 3 of cover and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope : 
“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
That they may be available also to Overseas Competitors, Competitions I and II will be the same each month until 


further notice, but the subjects 
each month be changed. 


for all the other Competitions (including Competitions VI and VII after July) may 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS.; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


COMPETITORS ARE URGED TO WRITE THEIR NAMES ON THEIR MSS. AS WELL AS ON THE COUPON ; IT IS ALMOST 
IMPOSSIBLE OTHERWISE TO IDENTIFY THE AUTHOR WHEN THE COUPON IS DETACHED, AS IT MUST BE WHERE IT 
ACCOMPANIES MSS. SENT IN FOR MORE THAN ONE COMPETITION. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OneE GuInEA for the best original lyric. 


II.—HALF A GUINEA for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to any review or the 


name of any author or book appearing in this 
Number. 


III.—TuREE NEw Books for the best brief extract, in 
prose or verse, from any English writer that 


might serve as a motto for the Labour Govern- 
ment. 


IV.—HatrF a Guinea for the best ‘“‘ potted” story of 
what Farmer Brown saw or of what happened 
to him in London ; the story to complete, in 
not more than another sixteen lines, in the 
same metre, the following opening : 


- Farmer Brown 
Went away 
Up to town 
Yesterday... 


V.—HAatrF A GurneEA for a correct reconstruction of 
the following jumbled two rhymed lines from 
a great English poet, and the best comment 
on them in not more than fifty words : 


““ Never depend on God for cure the wise, 
For man to mend his work made exercise.” 


VI.—HALF A GUINEA for the best review, in not more 
than one hundred words, of any recent book. 
Competitors should give names of Book, 
Author and Publisher at head of each review. 


VII.—TuHE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 


months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a Competition. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JUNE. 


I.—TuHE Prize for the best original lyric is divided 
and Hatr A GUINEA each awarded to Liam P. 
Clancy, 26, Parliament Hill, N.W.3, and 


Agnes Hart, 18, Nevern Place, S.W.5, for the 
following : 


THE ROADS. 


I know a road that runs 
With little leaps and bounds : 
A heap o’ trouble’s in it, 

And many ruts and mounds ; 
But the hedges that enclose it 
Are living lips o’ song— 

At dawntide, at noontide, 
And all day long. 


I know a road that creeps 
So lazy-limbed and slow : 
A shining smoothness on it 
Where tides 0’ traffic flow ; 
But my sorrow’s sorrow to it !— 
Its whole length long, 
No whirr o’ wings is in it, 
And no bird’s song. 
Liam P. CLancy. 
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AWAKENING. 


I did not realise 

A bird upon the wing 
Was such a lovely thing 
Until I saw your eyes. 


Nor did I know how fair 

A little, slender tree, 

Tossed in the wind, could be 
Before I touched your hair. 


I wandered far to seek 

The music which I hear 
Around me everywhere 

Since I have heard you speak. 


But now I understand 
How one wild hawthorn bud 
Stirs beauty in the blood, 
For I have held your hand. 
AGNES HART. 


We also select for printing : 


A CHILD’S DAY. 


She wakes the Sun with laughter ; and he shows 
His shining majesty, 

Leaving a cloudy bed of gold and rose 

Low on the Eastern sea. 


Then—with a little song of fairy things, 
She dances through the day ; 

And if a tear disturb her frolicings, 
Love brushes it away. .. . 


e ee Lill Weariness, a-dropping all too soon 
Out of the star-blown skies, 

With dreams and slumber from the quiet Moon 
Closeth her shadowed eyes. 


(Melfin W. Jones, 69, Pen-y-lan Hill, Cardiff, South 
Wales.) 


AN EMIGRANT SONG. 


In English lanes the cockoo now 
Is calling, calling. 

And, oh, my heart has gone away 

To hide and hear the cuckoo call 
In England now. 


Oh, wonder green of English fields, 
The peace that lies on little hills 
The ordered quiet of elder days, 
Of velvet grass and mossy ways, 
Deep rivers running clear. 


Faintly the rose breathes from the hedge 
To sweeten all the morning air. 
Proud cowslips lift their golden heads, 
The dew falls light on violet beds 

Or tips the pale primrose. 


In English lanes the cuckoo now 
Is calling, calling. 

And, oh, my heart has gone away 

To hide and hear the cuckoo call 
In England now. 


(Winifred M. Heath, Room 419, 1005, West 6th Street, 
Los Angeles, California.) 


We also select for special commendation the lyrics 
by Ivor Bannet (Clapton), M. E. Frances Parker (London, 
S.W.), Ierne Ormsby (Addiscombe), Vera I. Arlett 
(Worthing), F. Davidson (Bryansford), S. Drucquer 
(Winchester), Eileen W. Lloyd (Sydney, New South 
Wales), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), Jean 
Corrie (Workington), D. F. Larkin (Brighton), G. C. 
Comfort (New Barnet), Mary M. Curchod (Algiers), 
Constance Maunsell (Sandycove), Constance Pendle- 
bury (Wallasey), Babette E. Bush (Newdigate), Winifred 


Mudie (Inverness), Brian S. Green (Victoria, British 
Columbia), Freda I. Noble (Long Melford), Ruth M. 
Baldwin (Babbacombe), Portia Hobbs (Birmingham), 
Irene Wintle (Berkhamsted), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolver- 
hampton), M. Seaton (Badingham), Jean Bennet (North- 
wich), H. C. Spackman (Tokyo), Noel White (Johannes- 
burg, South Africa), L. C. House (Christchurch, New 
Zealand), Nell Musgrave (Regent’s Park), Margaret E. M. 
Hamilton (Stanley, Co. Durham), M. B. Wardale 
(London, N.W.), M. Leijonhufvud (Nissafors, Sweden), 
E. M. Hore (Hove), Freda Baxter (Blackheath), E. M. 
Sowter (Stratford-on-Avon), C. Burton (Forest Hill), 
B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Eisdell E. Tucker (Bristol), 
May W. Harrison (Lincoln), Margarita Yates (Haute- 
Savoie, France), A. Mackereth (Buxton), Evelina San 
Garde (Oswaldtwistle), Redcliffe McKie (Brighton), 
Bessie Bell (Darlington), G. Herbert Jones (Birkenhead), 
Kathleen Brett (Norwich), Beth Collis (Esquimale, 
British Columbia), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Alice M. 
Mackinlay (Edinburgh), Mary S. Reid (Elgin, N.B.), 
George S. Astins (Clacton-on-Sea). 


II.—Tue PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Iris Ottaway, Bungay, 
for the following : 

GOLD IN THE DUST. By E. Maria ALBANESI. 
(Ward, Lock.) 
“Say I’m growing old, but add, Jenny kiss’d me.” 
LeicH Hunt, Jenny Kiss’d Me. 


We also select for printing : 


ASSESSMENTS AND ANTICIPATIONS. By W. R. INGE. 
(Cassells.) 


“‘ For every ‘ why’ he had a ‘ wherefore.’ ”’ 
ButLer, Hudibras. 


(K. R. Srinivas Iyengar, Chithambara College, 
Valvettiturai, Ceylon.) 


NO LOVE. By Davip Garnett. (Chatto & Windus.) 


** IT do not love thee, Doctor Fell ; 
The reason why I cannot tell. 
But this I’m sure I know full well, 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell.”’ 
T. BRowNeE. 


(S. Drucquer, The College, Winchester.) 


A FAMILY THAT WAS. By Ernest Raymonp.  (Cassells.) 
“One little, two little, three little, four little, five little nigger 


boys. 
Six little, seven little, eight little, nine little, ten little nigger 
boys.” Old Song. 


(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19, and 
F. Davidson, Bryansford, Co. Down, Ireland.) 
REJECTED ADDRESSES. By J. and H. Smirn. 
(Constable.) 
** No, Sir; No, Sir! No, Sir!! NO!” 
Popular Song in the ’g0’s. 
(Gertrude Hancox, 7, Lime Grove, New Malden, Surrey.). 


A VILLAGE MATCH AND AFTER. By M. D. Lyon. 
(Nash & Grayson.) 


(1) ‘‘ It was a lover and his lass, 
With a hey and a ho and a hey nonino.” 


SHAKESPEARE, 


(Mabel E. Neumeister, Leipzig—Wahren 
Liitschenaerstrasse 22.) 


(2) ‘*‘ There’s many a black, black eye, they say.” 
Tennyson, The May Queen, 


(J. N. Banister, “* Rollestone,”” Malden Street, Leyland, 
Lancashire.) 


III.—TuHE PRIZE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
epitaph on any prominent politician defeated 
in the election is awarded to Sir Duncan Grey, 


“Windgarth,”’ Weston-super-Mare, for the 


following : 
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Here rests Steel Maitland—Minister of Labour— 
His job to find employment for his neighbour— 
But since he’s workless, Time, the quaint logician, 
Inscribes this text, ‘‘ Now heal thyself, Physician ! ”’ 


Some of the best of these epitaphs are devoted 
to Mr. Stanley Baldwin, who was not defeated in 
the election, though his Party was not returned 
to power. We select for special commendation the 
epitaphs by J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Ethel M. 
Kennedy (Welwyn Garden City), 
Mrs. J. A. Lockley (Birmingham), 
Dulcie Jaekel (Radlett), Jessie Jack- 
son (Bishop’s Stortford), Ella Tucker 
(Althorne), Rosetta Barnetti (Hove), 
B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), E. 
M. Hore (Hove), E. Davis (Dublin), 
Mrs. Evelyn Carmichael (Newport), 
Mrs. Dulcie Hodgson (Bishop Auck- 
land), Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), 
M. McDonnell (Bothwell), Agatha 
Honnywill (Basse Pyrenees, France), 
C. Burton (London, S.E.), G. Arnold 
West (Middlesbrough), Albert Fuller 
(Birmingham), M. K. Whitfield 
(Cirencester), Norah M. Butterfield 
(Westward Ho!), Joseph Mitchell 
(Coatbridge), May W. Harrison 
(Lincoln), Alfred O. George (Minehead) 
Joan Stiebel (Leatherhead). 


IV.—TuHE Prize or HALF A GUINEA for 
the best reply to the Mad 
Hatter’s riddle is awarded to  photody 
Mrs. J. A. Lockley, 65, Crossway !4mund Harrington. 
Lane, Perry Barr, Birmingham, 
for the following : 


Q. Why is a raven like a writing-desk ? 
A. Because it is often the sole means of supplying food to a 
ravenous family. 


We also select for printing : 
Because it is useless without its Quills. 
(Mannington Sayers, Monmouth.) 
Because both have quills as part of their equipment. 
(Annalice Robinson, 17, Cavendish Grove, Southampton.) 


Several replies are on the same lines, but quills are 
no longer inseparable from desks. We select for 
commendation the replies by T. Wilson (Aldershot), 
J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), K. R. Noad (Sed- 
bergh), M. K. Whitfield (Cirencester), F. Davidson 
(Bryansford), Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam (Cheltenham), 
Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), Mrs. Dulcie 
Hodgson (Bishop Auckland), Rosetta Barnetti (Hove), 
M. McDonnell (Bothwell), Mabel E. Neumeister (Leip- 
zig), Jessie Jackson (Bishop’s Stortford), John A. Bell- 
chambers (Highgate), W. H. Carter (Worthing), A. O. 
George (Minehead), Babette E. Bush (Newdigate), 
Mrs. Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), May W. Harrison 
(Lincoln), George S. Astins (Clacton-on-Sea), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath). 


V.—TuHE Prize or a GUuINEA for the best 
parody describing the attractions of any 
popular holiday resort is awarded to J. Morton 
George, 5, Glebe Avenue, Woodford Green, 
Essex, for the following : 


““SOUTHEND FEVER.” 
(With apologies to Mr. John Masefield.) 


I must go down to the sea again, to the dusty ‘‘ Prom” 
that teems— 


whose new novel, “ Sheep’s Clothing,” is 
published by Messrs. Nash & Grayson. 


And all I ask is a packed beach, and a child or two that 
screams— 

And a low tide, and a hot day, and an old “ salt’”’ bawling :— 

“Any more for the Betsy Ann?” and a “ Wall’s”’ man 
calling. 


I must go down to the sea again, for the call of the fresh 
fish fried, 

Of the winkles, and the shrimp stalls—it will not be denied ! 

And all I ask is the slot machines in a long line waiting, 

And a hot crowd of small boys, and an hour’s breath-bating ! 


I must go down to the sea again, to the 
buckets, spades and prams.” 

To the gas scent, and the ozone, and the 
melody sweet of trams ;— 

And all I ask is a carriage full of perspir- 
ing people dozing 

On the last train from Southend, when the 
Kursaal’s closing. 


We also select for Printing : 
IN PRAISE OF CLACTON-ON-SEA. 


(Parody of Allan Cunningham’s “A Wet 
Sheet and a Flowing Sea.’’) 


A wide beach and a glorious sea, 
A sky no clouds o’ercast ; 

Yes, Clacton is the place for me: 
Will this fine weather last ? 

If this fine weather lasts, my friend, 
I'll surely happy be— 

Away, dull care! I’ve ten days yet 
At Clacton-on-the-Sea ! 


Mr. A. R. 
Rawlinson, 


“O for a holiday abroad ! ” 
I heard a fellow cry ; 
But give to me this shore, this breeze, 
And waves that softly sigh : 
And waves that softly sigh, my friend, 
The boats at moderate fee, 
The bowls and tennis as at home, 
The bathing in this sea ! 


There are special attractions on the pier, 
And blithe there is the crowd ; 

And listen to the band a-near, 
The children’s laughter loud ! 

The children’s laughter loud, my friend, 
Is happiness to me: 

While I still may, each year I'll come 
To Clacton-on-the-Sea ! 


(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19.) 


We also select for special commendation the 
parodies by Iris Ottaway (Bungay), Ethel M. Kennedy 
(Welwyn Garden City), K. Woodfield (London, N.), 
Annalice Robinson (Southampton), Sir Duncan Grey 
(Weston-super-Mare), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhamp- 
ton), Jessie Jackson (Bishop’s Stortford), A. O. George 
(Minehead), Irene Wintle (Berkhamsted), L. Goldsmith 
(Chertsey), Helen C. Boucher (Bristol), E. Davis (Dublin), 
M. K. Whitfield (Cirencester), E. M. Hore (Hove), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath), May W. Harrison (Lincoln), 
D. Parsons (Ware), Joan Stiebel (Leatherhead), Albert 
Fuller (Birmingham), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward 
Ho!), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), M. Leijonhufrud 
(Nissafors, Sweden), Kathleen Blyth (West Hartlepool), 


VI.—TuHE Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best one 
hundred word review is awarded to L. Gold- 
smith, Calais Cottage, Chertsey, Surrey, for 
the following : 


THE SPLENDID ADVENTURE. 
By the Right Hon. W. M. Huaues, P.C. (Ernest Benn.) 


As the title shows, this account of the British Empire 
by Australia’s former Prime Minister is no dry, statistical 
record nor dull chronicle of history. The writer stresses 
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the romantic aspect of his topic, often fatally overlooked 
by political reformers. Yet the romanticist is a realist 
too. He sees the prose as well as the poetry of facts. His 
affection for the Empire does not blind him to its faults, 
nor his pride in it to hazards that may cause a fall. He 
is confident of the future unless policy is poisoned by 
over-confidence, timidity or indifference. 


We also select for printing : 


THE MAGIC ISLAND. By W. B. SEABROooK. (Harrap.) 


Sceptical readers of Seabrook’s ‘‘ Magic Island ’’ must 
confess that the thoroughly scientific manner with which 
the author treats his subject, carries more weight than 
any séance, where darkness, absolute silence, mediums 
and a good many other properties are necessary to con- 
vince the unbeliever. With incredible clarity and child- 
like faith, a few of the lesser rites of Voodooism are made 
public, to be believed or not, as the case may be; by one 
who has seen, and quite obviously believes in the mysteries 
and horrors of one of the oldest and most secret religions 
in the world. 


(Anne Simpson, c/o United Railways of Havana, 
Apartado 450, Havana, Cuba.) 


ROOFS OFF. By RicuMALt Crompton. (Hodder.) 


Though primarily the love romance of Martin and his 
lady of dreams, this novel is a little masterpiece in the 
study of character. When the hero leaves his old environ- 
ment to become a dweller on the New Estate, the author 
takes the ‘‘ roofs off the houses,’ depicting, with a true 
human touch, the lives of the inmates. The deadly feud 
existing between old villagers and mnew-comers, the 
snobbery, the pettiness, tragedy, sympathy and good- 
humour within the community—these are portrayed un- 
erringly faithful to life itself. Though the love romance 
is broken, the compensating background holds the reader’s 
attention with quiet confidence. 


(B. M. Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent.) 
RED SKY AT MORNING. By MarGaret KENNEDY. 
(Doubleday & Page.) 


It is with a thrill of real gratitude and appreciation that 
the artist discovers a book written for him, and not merely 
about him. In ‘‘ Red Sky at Morning ”’ Margaret Kennedy 


presents predominantly the point of view of the creative 
artist. Her plot is slight, but original: the struggle of 
a lovable young poet, who inherits, with his father’s genius, 
homicidal tendencies. Not only the principals, but the 
secondary characters are true to life, and excellently 
handled ; while the author develops her ghastly tragedy 
so inevitably, and with such a refreshing lack of melodrama, 
that it leaves one almost calm. 


(Josephine Ansted, c/o MacDonald’s Bookstore, Sixth 
Street, San Francisco, California, U.S.A.) 


THE INTELLIGENT WOMAN’S GUIDE TO 
SOCIALISM, COMMUNISM, CAPITALISM. 


By G. B. SHaw. (Constable.) 


Turning the pages of this volume, one is led through a 
fascinating labyrinth of politics so cleverly discussed as 
to make them not only easily understood but most interest- 
ing. The angles from which each party is debated appear 
to be interminable, and one wonders how one human brain 
can possibly imagine so many arguments in favour of and 
against the same question, each giving a new and reasonable 
explanation. It is a book which has the reader under an 
assured control from cover to cover, and one rises at the 
conclusion both refreshed and well informed. 


(Emily B. Moxon, 86, Claughton Street, St. Helens,Lancs.) 


We also highly commend the reviews by E. C. Latimer 
(Wigan), Mrs. Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), M. K. 
Scholes (Coventry), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward 
Ho!), Gwen Bowes (Lytham), S. Kenning (Sheffield), 
Sam Van Hoff (Colombo), S. Drucquer (Winchester), 
H. Cecil Hunt (Enfield), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), 
Jessie Jackson (Bishop’s Stortford), Winifred Bates 
(Dorset), K. B. Poole (London, N.), Ella Tucker 
(Althorne), W. L. Dudley (Halifax), Joan Vale (New 
South Wales), S. G. Hill (Chippenham), Mannington 
Sayers (Monmouth), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath). 


VII.—TuE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
Bookman is awarded to Ethel M. Kennedy, 
2, Guessens Court, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


SHORT STORY COMPETITION. 
See third page of Cover. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


On Saturday, May 25th, the opening day of the summer 
season, the Bookman Literary Circle, under the conduct 
of Mr. Peter Struthers, visited Ruislip. In the tower of 
the thirteenth century church of St. Martin the ramblers 
saw a carved oak cupboard with the twelve loaves to be 
distributed on Sunday in accordance with an ancient 
legacy, which provides for such a distribution to be made 
every Sunday. At the end of the north aisle is a fifteenth 
century wall-painting, showing the weighing of a soul and the 
merciful Virgin lightening the scale by a touch of her finger. 
The monument of Lady Bankes, defender of Corfe Castle, and 
a chained copy of Jewell’s ‘‘ Apology ’’ were also pointed out. 
The party then had a pleasant stroll to Ruislip Reservoir, 
where they sat for some time on the grass watching the 
swimming and boating. It was a day worthy to be sung 
by the old Scottish poet, Alexander Hume, of the ‘‘ Summer 
Day.’ Theodore Hook’s visit to Ruislip was recalled. 
When he thought it was time for dinner he presented him- 
self and his friends at the house of a City gentleman un- 
known to him except by name. They were invited to 
dinner, and the host was well repaid with the witty talk 
of the famous jester. Before going to the station the 
Circle enjoyed a very good tea at Fabb’s Restaurant, and 
so ended a delightful afternoon’s outing. P.S. 


On Saturday, June 8th, Circle members had the pleasure 
of visiting Wren’s House, Hampton Court, through the 
kindness of the present occupant, Mr. N. E. Lamplugh. 
The visit was arranged by Miss S. A. Coltar, who is to be 


congratulated on a most successful afternoon. Mr. 
Lamplugh’s secretary, Mr. T. B. Simmons, received the 
large party, and personally conducted an exhaustive tour 
of the wonderful old house and garden. Mr. Lamplugh’s 
marvellous collection of art treasures—furniture, pictures, 
china, silver, tapestry, needlework, etc.—is unique. 
Practically all the rooms of his house were thrown open to 
the visitors, who very greatly appreciated the courtesy 
and expert knowledge of their guide, Mr. Simmons. In 
the hall, as the party took leave of him, Mr. G. B. Burgin 
expressed the thanks of the Circle to Mr. Lamplugh and 
to Mr. Simmons for their kindness in making such an 
exceptionally interesting afternoon possible. 


Summer Programme. 


Saturday, July 2oth.—To Old Highgate and Ken Wood, 
conducted by Mr. E. J. Finch. Tour will include Lauder- 
dale House, Cromwell House, Coleridge Memorial and 
Tomb, Cholmondley Grammar School, Highgate Literary 
Institution, etc. 


September.—Ramble to be conducted by Mr. Fred A. 
Turner, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A., author of ‘History and 
Antiquities of Brentford,’ etc. 


Full particulars may be obtained from Mrs. Sophie Hine, 
Glenariff, Church Road, Ashtead, Surrey. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 


“All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Winifred Hurlstone- Jones, 26, Brunswick Place, Hove. 
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OLIVER ONIONS. 


By F. G. BETTANY. 


F ever there was an author who wrote because he 
wanted to write and wrote what he liked, it is Mr. 
Oliver Onions. Fiercely independent, a born fighter, 
an enthusiast for ideas, a craftsman with a most scrupu- 
lous conscience and a joy in mastering technical dif- 
ficulties, he has never at any time consented to “ give 
the public what it wants” and has always offered it 
what he chose to give. But your intransigent of yester- 
day—the man who has refused to make concessions to 
the conventionalism and timidity of his contemporaries 
—not infrequently becomes 
the idol of a new generation, 
and there is no _ reason 
why Oliver Onions, who has 
never lacked a good Press 
but has scarcely won that 
wider recognition that his 
originality and_ virtuosity 
deserve, should not, with the 
issue of a collected edition 
of his works,* come fully 
into his own and win from 
modern readers a popularity 
commensurate with the 
esteem in which he is held 
by all thoughtful critics. If 
a Masefield, a Maurice Baring 
and a Bridges can find a 
crowd of worshippers among 
our neo-Georgians, so too 
may Mr. Onions, now that 
his books are being put 
within reach of the public 
of 1929. 

He has this strong recom- 
mendation to the youth of 
to-day, that in all the twenty 
years of his career he has 
been constantly experiment- Photo by E. 0. Hoppe. 
ing, that he has never got 
into a groove. He is not and never has been the sort 
of novelist who turns out a staple product with slight 
variations year by year. You never know where he 
will break out next. The satirist of one day will make 
your flesh creep with tales of the supernatural the next. 
The short story writer will spring on you a long trilogy 
of crime drama. And what made him almost the 
despair of the publisher and an anxiety to the “ man in 
the street’ of his own youthtime, both of whom liked 
to be able to put a definite label on their authors, should 
make him the joy of the intelligent and the curious 
to-day. There is nothing stereotyped or tame about 
Oliver Onions ; there is everything that is challenging, 
not to say defiant. Other men who wrote by his side 
may now be vieux jeu ; he could afford to wait. 

He is of Yorkshire stock, hailing from Bradford. 
Burlborough in “ Little Devil Doubt” is Bradford. 
Your Yorkshireman, no less than your Highlander, can 


* “Little Devil Doubt ’’ and ‘‘ Good Boy Seldom.” 3s. 6d. 
each. The two first volumes ina uniform edition of the novels 
of Oliver Onions, which Messrs. Heinemann are publishing. 


be a “ bonny fighter,’ and as you look at this Yorkshire- 
man’s square jaw and broad shoulders and catch the 
glint in his eye, you feel that, though his boxing prac- 
tice is less than it was, he might prove an awkward 
customer in a scrap, and mentally, as well as physically, 
he has always hit hard. ‘“‘ Little Devil Doubt ”’ was an 
attack, at once joyous and savage, on the methods of 
the ‘‘ Yeilow Press.”” As an exposure of the policy of 
dragging down literature and art to the level of the 
illiterate, it takes a lot of beating even now and it is 
astonishing to note how 
near the mark were even 
the most extravagant of 
the satirist’s prophetic jests 
at the expense of his cheap 
press victims. 

Were you to tackle the 
author about this book to- 
day, it is just possible he 
might admit to you that per- 
haps it was a little unwise of 
a prentice novelist to start 
his career by antagonising so 
formidable a force as the 
syndicated Press was to 
prove, but he would probably 
add, “I must have my 
joke.” 

He certainly insisted on 
having his fun in those days. 
The scenes of farce in “ Little 
Devil Doubt,” which at 
times almost drown its more 
serious purpose, were fol- 
lowed by a prolonged piece 
of irony in “Good Boy 
Seldom,” a relentless history 
of the progress and fall of 

Mr. Oliver Onions. a rogue of finance. A more 

heartless study of the 
unscrupulous type of company promoter than “ Tono- 
Bungay ’’’—Mr. Onions’s hero starts operations by 
fleecing his future brother-in-law and trying to grab 
his sister’s little fortune—it is carried through with 
unflagging vivacity. Only a young man could have 
gone on through forty chapters dredging the soul of 
such a dirty little cad as this James Enderby Wace 
without at length showing some signs of nausea. But 
the novelist’s irony lasts to the bitter end. Mr. Onions 
keeps his tongue in his cheek and leaves to his readers 
the job of throwing stones at ‘‘ Good Boy Seldom.” 

“ Little Devil Doubt ” contains a good deal of auto- 
biographical matter. Like his hero, Georgie, Mr. Onions 
spent some time as draughtsman in a printing office, and 
like him too, acted as artist for the syndicated Press. 
It was not until he was twenty-eight years of age that 
he turned his back on art and found his life-task in the 
writing of novels. Even now he pays occasional devoirs 
to his former mistress, though he is modest enough 
about any drawings and designs he does at this date, 
and you will find, if you choose to look, that he is 
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responsible himself, under the signature of G.O., for the 
coloured jackets of the new edition. 

I have never been quite sure whether his long training 
in a different medium was an unmixed blessing to Oliver 
Onions when he swung over to fiction. He must have 
come to his new work with keener visual faculties than 
the average novelist, but I have always had the idea 
that, faced as he then was with a technique so different 
from that which he had been practising for so long, he 
was inclined to exaggerate its importance. Added to 
this there was in him a certain artistic fastidiousness, a 
desire to take the less obvious way, a delight in viewing 
his material and shaping his plots from an unexpected 
angle. He achieved his aim. You have only to turn 
to his famous trilogy, beginning with “ In Accordance 
With the Evidence and ending with The Story of 
Louie,”’ to realise how sure the author is of what he is 
going to do, how at home he is with his matter and his 
characters, how confidently he ranges backward and 
forward through his scheme. 

But there is a danger of becoming too preoccupied with 
technical problems and I think you would find the 
Oliver Onions of to-day admitting that this is or was his 
danger. You may be so intent on doing the difficult 
thing, conquering a route that less adventurous crafts- 
men would avoid, that you may place difficulties in 
the way of your readers. Mr. Onions did not altogether 
escape this pitfall in certain parts of his trilogy. But 
if I may judge on the strength of one of his recent novels 
which came my way (‘‘ The Spite of Heaven ”’ I fancy)— 
I confess that there are gaps in my knowledge of his 
output—he has overcome his weakness. Here could be 
recognised a master of his craft consummately at his 
ease, rejoicing in his strength yet permitting no concern 
for method to interfere with clearness of outline and the 
logical development of his premises. You had met, or 
felt as if you had met the persons of his tale; he had 
got them down on paper to the life ; it was so they would 
have talked, so they would have acted. 

Oliver Onions is nothing if not thorough. He is never 


content to rely on second-hand experience. If he wants 
to describe a flight to Germany and back, he does the 
journey himself. When I saw him last he had only just 
got back from such a trip to Berlin. If chemical stains 
constitute a small item in a new story of his, as they do, 
he experiments on his own skin. I saw the marks on 
one of his arms only the other day. This conscientious- 
ness about details is part of a larger conscientiousness. 
His earlier manuscripts, I seem to remember, were 
frequently recast, and even his final proofs were often 
full of interlinear additions and corrections. So, though 
he has some twenty-six books to his credit, he is far 
from being a rapid worker, He is his own severest 
critic and it follows, almost of necessity in such a case, 
that he has never fobbed off pot-boilers on his public. 
That is a thing to be proud of, but the man is lucky 
to-day who can claim such a record. 

Nowadays Oliver Onions lives about a mile outside 
Windsor. He was always of sturdy build and looks 
every bit as fit as when I first met him some twenty 
years ago—the motoring habit may help to account for 
that. He is not too anxious to talk about his books ; 
the one ahead is the only one which has any special 
interest for him. He would far rather talk about his 
two boys, both educated at Shrewsbury School, one of 
them over six foot high, as he proudly tells you with 
a laugh. But draw him out on the ideas behind one 
of his books—the ideas behind his forthcoming novel, 
for instance, which is to handle the two big rival move- 
ments in the modern world, Fascism and Bolshevism— 
and he will be fluent enough. And he will wax as elo- 
quent as you please on any and every new scientific and 
technical appliance. Here is a man alert to every wind 
of modern doctrine, every fresh invention of man’s hand 
or brain. Our young folk should find him a writer after 
their own hearts, for he has remained young in mind. 
They have got the chance now of reading his books ; 
as a charwoman of my acquaintance used to say as she 
eyed her more youthful neighbours, ‘‘ Let ‘em get on 
with it.”’ 


AN O. HENRY STORY THAT WAS NOT WRITTEN. 


By MATTHEW PAXTON. 


HY a writer of fiction puts one acquaintance in 

a story and leaves out another will remain a 

mystery. It may be that the character he leaves out 

is so real that he would seem unreal if encountered in 

fiction. Or it may be that the writer had not been 

reporter enough to ferret out the big story that is close 
at hand. 

If O. Henry were living I would like to ask him why 
he did not “do” Henry Ryder-Taylor. 

Picture an Englishman with a diamond in his shirt- 
front, clothes to match as he thinks, a limp and a smirk 
and the manner of a failure who vociferously protests 
that he is a success. Picture him against a raw back- 
ground of sombreros and high-heeled masculine boots. 
Imagine a man who capitalised his mannerisms in San 
Antonio, Texas, when it was a starting-point for the old 
cattle trail. 

Picture the hack of fifty-five who clung to the illusion 
that he had been a writer of distinction. 


Sidney Porter came in contact with Ryder-Taylor 
during his adventure with The Rolling Stone. Having 
amused himself with the paper for nine months, Porter 
suddenly found himself out of a job in December, 1894, 
and decided to go to San Antonio in the hope that 
the paper could be built up to a point where it would 

ay. 

é Ryder-Taylor was by that time a hardened journalist. 
A writer of facile irony, he had been well kicked by a 
gambler he attempted to expose. Unfortunately for 
the editor, the gambler was an old pioneer who was 
popular. So Ryder-Taylor got nothing but the kicking 
for his trouble. Turning his back on reform, he threw 
in his fortunes with The Kansas City Sun. 

Early in his career as the editor of unsuccessful 
weeklies he had told San Antonio who he was, told it 
in such a way that the town would not forget. For 
when he managed to get a job-printing office to back 
him with The Texas Figaro, his picture appeared 
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Mr. Sidney Porter, as he looked 
before success came. 
on the first page, and under the picture were these 
words : 
“HENRY RYDER-TAYLOR. 
Editor of the Texas Figaro. 
Former dramatic editor of the London Telegraph. 
Amanuensis of Charles Dickens.” 
Nor did he let his newspaper friends forget his “one- 
time greatness. 
Finding a lull in the conversation at some gathering 
over beer in a palm garden, he would break out with : 
“When I was amanuensis of Charles Dickens——”’ 
A long story would follow that threw a good deal of 
light on the position Ryder-Taylor 
occupied in London, but not much 
on Dickens. This went on for several 
years. At last another Englishman 
came to the city ‘‘ down by the Rio 
Grande.” He too was a _ writer. 
He wore no diamonds, but he did 
have enough money to pay his 
debts. He did not tell much about 
his literary achievements, but there 
were cheques from widely-read 
English publications now and then. 
The amanuensis of Charles Dickens 
and this new-comer from England 
met, of course, since they were a part ‘iain 
of the same journalistic group, writing ] Wee 
for local papers. But they did not 
seem to enjoy each other’s com- 
pany. It is said that one day as 
Ryder-Taylor was beginning one of 
his ‘‘ when I” anecdotes, William 
Ransom got up in the middle of 
the story and walked away. 


Photo by Smithers. 


Some time later Ransom displayed a letter from the 
son of Charles Dickens, which read as follows : 

“T am well acquainted with the affairs of my father. 
But I know of no one named Henry Ryder-Taylor who 
had anything to do with his work. In fact, I have never 
heard the name before.” 

After that Henry Ryder-Taylor tried one of his 
“when I was” anecdotes, only to be greeted with a 
burst oflaughter. It isnot known whether the quondam 
amanuensis saw this letter. 

O. Henry might have given a crisp finish to the story. 
It was just such a story as he liked to bring up with 
a corking surprise at the end. 

But Porter may not have heard the story of how 
Ryder-Taylor lost his past. The Englishman had been 
broken of his ‘‘ when I was amanuensis ” anecdotes long 
before they met. 

The American who had no reputation, and the 
Englishman who had lost a reputation that he had 
never had, reached a ready understanding as to The 
Rolling Stone. Ryder-Taylor was to be the San Antonio 
editor, and the editorial office in that city was his home 
on South Presa Street, where Will Porter (O. Henry) 
lived while in San Antonio. 

During the time that Will Porter, who is now honoured 
with two white marble tablets in San Antonio, was in 
“the city of tamales,” as he called it, the Express 
informed the citizenry that : 

“Sherman Marlow, an honoured citizen of Punkney- 
ville, Ill., is in the city, accompanied by his family, and 
will locate permanently at No. 116 State Street.” 

But it does not tell us of the arrival of William Sidney 
Porter. 

There are articles on Eugene Field’s mother, and a 
series of articles on ‘“‘ Picturesque America,” but Will 
Porter did not sign any stories in the daily papers. 

It was not because he did not care to contribute. 

“One day Porter quietly slipped into a chair at my 
side,” recalls Frank H. Bushick, at that time managing 
editor of the Express, ‘‘and asked me for a job as 
reporter. He admitted that he had had little experience 


House at 903, South Presa Street, 
San Antonio, Texas, where Sidney 
Porter lived while in San Antonio. 
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in reporting, so I could not see my way clear to employ 
him. He thought he might handle the Austin corre- 
spondence, but we had a good correspondent there, 
Jeff McLemore, who later became a member of Congress, 
by the way. I believe he substituted for Jeff a short 
while, sending items about his friends, which showed 
imagination, but did not have much news in them.” 

Emest Raba, now a photographer in San Antonio, 
used to serve beer for Ryder-Taylor and Sidney Porter, 
when they stopped at the bar-room of Raba’s brother 
not far from the house on Presa Street. 

“ They must have come in for a glass of beer on their 
way home a hundred times,’ Raba said. ‘‘ Never were 
two men more different. Sidney Porter talked little, 
but he was very friendly. Ryder-Taylor talked all of 
the time. You would hardly notice what Porter wore, 
but the Englishman had a diamond in his shirt-front, 
a silk hat, frock coat, check trousers and spats. There 
wasn’t a more showy dresser in San Antonio. But 
they were both gentlemen. Ryder-Taylor had fine 
manners. He would greet you with a friendly ‘ How 
are you? let’s have something,’ which meant ‘ It’s 
time for you to buy a drink.’ But he was a gentleman, 
very much so.” 

Ryder-Taylor probably had no illusions as to the 
future of The Rolling Stone, which was to be edited in 


San Antonio and Austin at the same time. A campaign 
was at hand. Money would be plentiful, and even the 
most insignificant weekly might get a share of the 
campaign funds. One of the biographers of O. Henry 
has written that “when O. Henry was over-persuaded 
to launch The Rolling Stone into the Callaghan mayoralty 
fight in San Antonio, its doom was sealed.” On the 
contrary, it is likely that the campaign had no effect 
on the fortunes of The Rolling Stone whatever. The 
political fight between Bryan Callaghan and Henry 
Elmendorf was a bitter one. Mud was thrown in the 
daily newspapers, and actually. But not a man who 
was in the campaign can remember the part The Rolling 
Stone played. Outside of making a guess that Ryder- 
Taylor was on the side that had the most money, nobody 
knows which side he was on. 

The Rolling Stone had never been a source of income. 
Having nothing else in sight when he lost his position 
in the bank, Porter tried to make it pay. Campaign 
money may have kept it going through the spring. 
Otherwise it might not have finished its year out. 
Started April 28th, 1894, the last issue was dated 
April 27th, 1895. 

So ended the partnership of an editor who had no 
reputation and one who had lost the reputation which 
be had never had. 


HOLIDAY 


READING. 


THE PENN COUNTRY AND THE CHILTERNS. By Robert 
M. Robinson. 15s. (Bodley Head.) 

It is no great journey from London to South Bucking- 
hamshire, yet many of us in quest of beauty and interest 
go farther afield and fare worse. Some of the finest country 
you could wish for is to be found round about the Chilterns. 
But it is not only of the sweeping hills, spreading beech 
woods and remote villages that Mr. Robinson writes; he 
carries you back in history to people and happenings whose 
influences remain in these quiet, lovely places. The spirit 
of William Penn and the old Quakers pervades his pages, 
and we are given vivid little descriptions that endow 
familiar scenes with fresh charm, and will send many of 
us tramping lanes and field-paths to look up old land- 
marks. Mr. Charles J. Bathurst has done a coloured 
frontispiece of West Wycombe—that picturesque village 


Lear Bijac. 


From “Stones, Hilltops and the Sea,” by Ruth Alexander 
(Alston Rivers). 


lately purchased by the Royal Society of Arts, to be 
preserved for all time—and several other drawings, 
steeped in the mingled vigour and tranquillity which are 
characteristic of this delightful corner of England. 


BY DANCING STREAMS.~|By Douglas McCraith. os. 6d. 
(Philip Allan.) 
This is a book by an enthusiastic fisherman. He has 


fished along Walton’s beloved Dove, in Newfoundland, 
Norway, Belgium and Austria. Of worms and flies and 
various kinds of baits for all kinds of fish he is obviously 
an authority, with experience and veracity behind him. 
Knowing nothing of fishing, the reviewer who invites the 
author’s contempt by declining an invitation to the best 
reaches of the Wye, would have been tempted to accept 
and feign an enthusiasm if there was a chance of catching 
Mr. McCraith with the bait of travel. For it is his 
vice as a fisherman and his virtue as an author that 
he casts his fly at everything that interests him. A 
man who would sail the Atlantic, whether to fish in 
Newfoundland or seek gold in Klondyke, in a 1,200- 
ton boat, is a hero after our heart. By another cast 
of the fly Winston Churchill is hooked on page 55, 
where he is remembered by his fellow Harrovian 
declaiming ‘‘ his father’s speeches and emphasising 
the points with a spoon. He was too big for us to 
make him shut up... .’’ Thus early and voluble. 
Delicious too is the story of Taffy, a Schipperke who 
died. He was destined for burial in the garden, and 
a laundry basket was selected for his coffin. A 
similar basket contained the laundry of a visiting 
aunt. The wrong basket was dispatched and the 
lady still insists it was a vulgar joke. From laundry 
baskets, the rivers Dove and Don, we go to Norway 
and come back to Newstead Abbey, memories of 
Byron, and one of the most satisfactory ghosts we 
have heard of. This is a delectable book. To one 
with no enthusiasm for fishing, it is delightful. Toa 
fisherman its full flavour cannot fail. It is admirably 
produced and illustrated. 
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THE CHARM OF SURREY. By Gordon Home. 
7s. 6d. (Black.) 

It is not only the Surrey of to-day, utterly 
charming and beguiling as that is, but one with 
a background reaching through the centuries and 
merging into a rare complexity of interests, that 
Major Gordon Home presents in ‘‘ The Charm 
of Surrey.’”’ Modern horrors have made their 
inroads here as elsewhere, but Surrey is happily 
rich in beauty spots that have been more or less 
spared that devastation. About one seventh of 
her area is still forest and heath. Newland’s 
Corner, the Hog’s Back, Dorking, Richmond, 
Epsom, Guildford, Box Hill, etc., each conjure 
up their several images of old-world charm or 
varying association, in response to Major Home’s 
alluring pen. Their glamour toois happily caught | 
in the twenty-four full page drawings from the 
same hand. 


JILL CAME TUMBLING. By Mary Blaker. 7s. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 

A brisk, eventful tale of a beautiful heroine 
of fifteen years, capable of grooming a horse, 
swearing like a trooper, carrying out a theft, 
planning a suicide and elopement for the sake of 
publicity, with all the vigour and naiveté of our 
young actors, and at the same time, when 
occasion demanded, behaving like a ‘‘ perfect 
lady.” ‘‘ Theft—suicide—Lord, what a terrible 
girl!’’ declares one of the minor characters, and 
if the reader does not feel capable of echoing 
the suggestion with admiration in the words he 
can at least echo the words themselves. Jill is 
really—rather terrible, in spite of having all the 
virtues of our times; even her vices we are 
invited to believe but enhance her charm. But 
in this world of paradox, where all things are 
possible, it may well be that some old squire, 
tired after a day’s hunting, reading about the 
various “‘ troubles’’ of Jill, will murmur delighted, 
“Lord, what a thoroughbred ! ”’ 


ABOVE AND BELOW. ByR.D.Dorthy. 7s. 6d. 
(Secker.) 

To open a first novel by a new writer arouses the 
same sense of uncertainty as to engage oneself for the even- 
ing to a blind date. In this case the blindness is imposed on 
the reader, who gets a vague impression of men and women 
preoccupied with their own affairs and fatuous beyond 
belief. Modern novelists, like playwrights, should insert 
a full documented “‘ Dramatis Persone "’ in their works, as 
it is most disconcerting to be always looking back to dis- 
cover who is who in the live stock, and R. D. Dorthy’s 
women are singularly lacking in individuality. The chief 
merit of ‘“‘ Above and Below ”’ is that while its emotional 
depth is in general inferior to its technique, its creator 
does at times send up a sort of time-flare into the general 
darkness and depression, and describes under the mer- 
curial glare of its light certain fundamental truths which 
promise, perhaps at some future explosion, a work of 
considerable stature. 


A HEART CALL. By Mary L. Pendered. 7s. 6d. (Hutchin- 
son.) 


Linda Walton, possessed a golden voice and, almost 
at the outset of her training for the operatic stage, was 
on the very point of signing a contract for which she had 
not dared to hope so soon, when home troubles claimed 
her. Her mother’s illness and death made it imperative 
that she should return and care for her father and the 
younger children. The inner conflict of this ‘‘ caged bird ”’ 
concerning her thwarted ambition, is the central theme 
of the book and Miss Pendered depicts it with sincerity 
and delicacy. So complete is her devotion to her art that 
Linda contemplates a marriage which will enable her to 
continue her training, but another call has steadily 


Fire-place in the Crown Inn 
at Chiddingfold. 


From “ The Charm of Surrey,” by Gordon Home (Black). 


persisted, and eventually wins the final victory. The daily 
routine of the farm, the children gradually evolving into 
individuals, the father’s pathetic struggle against loneliness, 
these are all etched with a sympathetic and understanding 
pen. 


THE AWAKENING OF HELEN. By F. Frankfort Moore. 
7s. 6d. (Nash & Grayson.) 


The friends and relatives of Helen Western were troubled 
and annoyed when she fell under the influence of Captain 
Vernon Crosby. The “captain” was said to be a 
“‘ bounder,”’ a “‘ rotter,’”’ a ‘“‘ thruster,’’ but he was known 
to have “‘ done very well in the War,’ and he ignored 
unwelcome whispers and cold shoulders. He cast a sort 
of spell over a woman if he wished to do so, and Helen 
was chosen by him for one of his victims. So Helen’s 
young married sister and brother-in-law artfully planned 
a cruise, taking Helen with them, and inviting among others 
a delightful young man named Basil Egremont. The bulk 
of this novel consists of the “ fooling ’’ conversations of 
this light-hearted party. Very friendly they are and full 
of ‘“ chaff’’; their cruise is amusingly described; their 
everyday life indicated ; and Basil falls in love with Helen, 
as was hoped, and Helen falls in love with Basil, as was 
also hoped, but ! Helen still fears the baleful in- 
fluence of the ‘‘ bounder.’’ If he called her she fears 
she would follow him. So there is trouble (not very 
poignant trouble) till Helen ‘“‘ awakens.” The humour 
in these pages is not very spontaneous, neither is it 
subtle, but it is all good humour and leads to a happy 
ending. 
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THE UMPIRE’S GAME. By Richard Blaker. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mr. Blaker has followed his last year’s big job—the fine 
full-length portrait of “‘ Scabby Dichson ’’—and has pre- 
ceded his war novel, which is announced for the autumn, 
with something in lighter vein; something moreover 
which at once reveals itself as Mr. Blaker’s personal reaction 
to the crook-story complex. One puts it thus, to empha- 
sise for the new reader a point which Mr. Blaker’s own 
public will take for granted ; namely that his first essay 
in crook fiction cannot rest content with the reach-me- 
down characterisation usually thought good enough for 
this sort of tale. There is an edge to his frivolity; his 
development is original (it was a very happy idea to make 
the hero’s business rival innocent of the plot against him) ; 
and even his most minor characters (his electrician for 
instance; a little gem of a study) are not only types 
but individuals. His story starts with Jefferson, the steel 
king whose new and secret formula is the crooks’ objective. 
But since, where wits are pitted against wits, the leading 
players cannot hope to grasp much more than their own 
end of the struggle, we have as our interpreter a supposed 
non-combatant—the easygoing man of the world, the 
umpire, who sees both sides of the game. The plot moves 
swiftly, with many ingenious twists in the adventures 
of the momentous envelope containing the formula ; also 
(refreshingly) with neither invocation nor even mention 
of Scotland Yard. And to the end Mr. Blaker has 
always some fresh twist of character up his sleeve, 
both ump- and vampire turning out not quite as we had 
foreseen them. In short, a yarn which will establish 
its author’s versatility and enhance his reputation 
simultaneously. 


THE GREEN DIAMOND MYSTERY. By Francis D. Grier- 
son. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


Mr. Grierson presents an ingenious and fascinating 


mystery, whose secret he withholds with more than usual 
cunning right up to the surprise ending of the book. The 
story opens in London (in a newspaper office which is surely 
a portrait), but the development of its well-planned 
and intricate plot is worked out in Paris—not the stock 
Paris of the novelists, but the real Paris of bridges, boule- 
vards and little tucked-away cafés with zinc-covered bars 
and names that quaintly delight. Nor is the author less 
effective with his Oriental material than with his French. 
Both have the genuine ring; and Feng Lo, Chinese 
gentleman and head of the I-Ho-Ch’aun, is as convincing 
and as fascinating as the Confucian proverbs he quotes. 
A double love story, well told, adds to the humour and 
humanity of the book. 


WOMEN ARE LIKE THAT. By E. M. Delafield. 7s. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 

Miss Delafield’s success in these seventeen short stories 
starts with her title, which is challenging and provocative, 
after the manner of ‘“‘ Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.’’ One 
has not read far before one sees that there is a good deal 
more in the words than an effective statement. They 
provide an idea which binds the whole book together. 
Women are like that, whether they are like little Mary 
Merrion, in ‘‘ These Things Pass,’’ in love for the first 
time, and wholly contained by the experience; or like 
Mrs. Ambrey in ‘‘ The Whole Duty of Women ”’; or like 
Eve, in ‘‘ The Gesture,’’ who is loved by two men, is in 
love with neither, is about to decide that she will marry 
the richer of the two, when suddenly, for a woman’s reason, 
she falls irretrievably in love with the other. Miss Dela- 
field’s art is polished, and she holds it in full command. 
She has a nice sense of comedy. Her knowledge of her sex 
is shrewd. She can be incisive in her criticism, but she re- 
veals also a sympathetic insight which removes the suggestion 
of hardness from her writing, and makes her people real. 


THE TRUCE BREAKER. ByT. J. Morrison. 7s. 6d. 


(John 
Murray.) 


This is one of those novels it is difficult to review in a 
short space, because it depends for its interest at least 


as much on characterisation as on narrative. Briefly, it 
is the story of Andrew Craig, a Glasgow railway porter, 
and Margaret Fraser, who keeps a fruit-stall at the station. 
Andrew’s courting is a delightfully whimsical comedy. 
He had been a gutter-snipe, and is acute, cunning, shrewdly 
careful of his bawbees; she was the daughter of a small 
farmer in the Highlands, who had left her penniless. She 
did not care for the porter, but came to pity him, he seemed 
so overworked and underfed. She yearns to escape back 
to the Highlands, and when she hears that a signalman 
is wanted to look after a long, lonely stretch of the line at 
Glen Norm, she at length promises to marry him if he will 
take that appointment. Under her influence, all against 
his will, he is led into obtaining the post. She loves the 
solitary loveliness of their home, and he hates it, and the 
clash of their temperaments under those conditions pro- 
vokes such hostility between them that in desperation, at 
last, she runs away from him with their child. The story 
of what came later is admirably told and introduces a 
number of varied and skilfully drawn characters. The 
one improbability happens near the close, when Andrew 
discovers her, many years later, living as the wife ofPa 
good fellow, a shepherd, and blackmails them, but is cleared 
out of the way, in a critical hour, by a too well planned 
coincidence. Apart from this, ‘“‘ The Truce Breaker ’”’ is 
an extraordinarily able and interesting novel, written with 
a sure gift of dramatic narration and a fine sense of humour 
and of pathos. As the first novel of an author who is 
only just turned twenty it is a remarkably promising piece 
of work. 


IN A LITTLE ROOM. 


Were justification needed for considering these two 
volumes* together, it might be found in the fact that 
both of them are volumes of short stories by writers who 
have already obtained distinction in fiction, and that 
both of them are of a variety and an excellence that com- 
mand respect. And it should be added that both authors 
by an odd coincidence have given us here thirteen samples 
of their skill. Beyond this point the resemblance ceases. 
Mr. Temple Thurston reveals the qualities we expect. 
He has the ease and dexterity of the experienced writer, 
and a command over sentiment and humour that has 
long brought him popularity. 

The author of ‘‘ Awake and Rehearse’”’ has aimed high 
and has worked in the best tradition, and the result is 
a volume of arresting quality. The stories cover a wide 
range of scene and character in Europe and the United 
States, but they are less human in their appeal than Mr. 
Thurston’s English team. To some of them it may be 
objected that they are not so much short stories in the 
true sense as condensed novels. Three of Mr. Bromfield’s 
stories are entitled ‘“‘ The Life of .’ Two of them, 
“The Life of Louise Milbrook ’’ and ‘‘ The Life of Zenobia 
White,” tell perfectly in six pages each two pitiful human 
tragedies of wasted lives, but the other savours of bio- 
graphy in brief. To many readers it will also appear 
that Mr. Bromfield is inclined to achieve effectiveness 
by brutality, as in his longest story, ‘‘ The Apothecary,” 
which concludes with an account of a horrible dinner 
party attended by all sorts of riff-raff, including a Grand | 
Duke, where the guests are nauseated by the odour of death. 

It would be an excellent plan to sandwich these two 
volumes together, so as to temper Mr. Bromfield’s sombre- 
ness with the gaiety of Mr. Thurston. The latter’s “‘ Make- 
Believe ’’ is an entirely credible episode of the General 
Strike. An impecunious clerk, given a free ride in a Rolls 
Royce, mistakes the draper’s assistant whom he meets 
in the car for its owner, and out of gallantry hires a dress 
suit and spends a week’s wages in giving her “‘a bit of 
dinner ’’ at the Beau Site. Their interchange of sarcasm 
when they meet three weeks later on a bus concludes 
an admirable bit of comedy. 


Littan LoBBAN. 


(Putnams.) 
(Jonathan 


* “The King’s Candle.”” By Temple Thurston. 
—‘‘ Awake and Rehearse.” By Louis Bromfield. 
Cape.) 7s. 6d. each. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addre.sed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PauL’s House, WARWICK 
SguarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


A cheap library edition of Mr. E. C. Bentley’s 
famous detective 
novel, Trent’s 
Last Case’’—held 
by good judges to 
be the cleverest 
detective story 
ever written—will 
be published this 
month by Mr. 
Alfred Knopf. 


A new novel by 
Mr. Cecil Roberts. Mr. Cecil Roberts, 
“Pamela's Spring 
Song,’ will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton; meanwhile his novel pub- 
lished this spring, “ Indiana Jane’’ (Heinemann), 
is I see already in its seventh thousand. Usually 
you are told that to be successful a novelist must 
decide upon the particular kind of novel he wants 
to write, and must then go to it and always write 
that kind and no other; but Mr. Cecil Roberts 
has recklessly broken this respectable old rule with 
the best possible results. Incidentally he is a poet, 
and though he tells me he is not going to be that 
any more, I expect he will. His “ Scissors’’ was 
arealistic story ; his ‘‘ Sagusto’”’ a riotous romance ; 
his ‘‘ David and Diana”’ a tale of charming senti- 
ment and humour; and “ Indiana Jane ’’—what 
is it? It is a lively, witty, frivolous, impudent 
thing to be read for the sheer joy of reading. It is 
an airy social satire; casually introducing living 
persons under their own names, and making shrewd 
hits at modern art and literary developments, at 
journalism, physical culture and all manner of 
serious things, including fashion, as when on 
being accused of sheltering behind a woman’s 
skirts, Wilton justly defends himself by objecting 
that ‘‘a man who can shelter himself behind a 
woman’s skirts these days isn’t a coward, he’s an 
acrobat.’’ The characterisation is clever, the story 
thoroughly entertaining, and the whole thing done 
with a deft, light touch, a neat hand at an 
epigram, a gusto and gay humour that makes the 
comedy of it all as buoyant as a bubble and as 
iridescent. 


A new Doolittle book, ‘‘ Doctor Doolittle in the 


Moon,” will be published by Mr. Jonathan Cape on 
July Ist. 


Mrs. Marion St. John Webb has written another 
book of verse for children, ‘‘ The Little One in 
Between,” which Messrs. Harrap are publishing. It 


is illustrated in colour by Miss Margaret Tarrant. 


“A Little Book of London,” by Joseph Pennell 
(2s. 6d.; Peter Davies), is a collection of twenty- 
five of Pennell’s beautiful etchings of London scenes 
and buildings, with a descriptive and historical note 
facing each of them. The Tower Bridge, London 
Bridge stairs, and Somerset House are three of the 
most delicately charming things in this new edition 
of a little book it is a delight to linger over. 


Mrs. Alice Stopford Green, who died at Dublin 
last month, was one of the most brilliant women in 
latter-day Ireland’s social, literary and _ political 
life. Among the best of her historical studies 
are ‘‘ Town Life in the Fifteenth Century ”’ and 
“ History of the Irish State to 1914.”’ She was the 
wife of John Richard Green, the historian, and in 
1916 wrote a long epilogue, covering the story of 
the nineteenth century, from 1815 to 1914, for 
Messrs. Macmillan’s new edition of his ‘“‘ Short 
History of the English People.’’ Since 1922 she 
had been a member of the Irish Senate. 


Photo by Lafayette, 
Dublin. 


Senator Mrs. Stopford Green. 
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In one stout volume, well printed on good paper 
and strongly and tastefully bound, Mr. Peter Davies 
has published Defoe’s two famous novels, ‘‘ Moll 
Flanders’ and Roxana”’ (7s. 6d.); and in a 
uniform edition ‘‘ Harriette Wilson’s Memoirs,” with 
an introduction by James Laver. The Memoirs 
are lively and witty, a little malicious at times, and 
for the student of manners throw invaluable side- 
lights on the social life 
of the highest circles in 
the early years of the 
nineteenth century. 


Mr. Bliss Carman, the 
Canadian poet, whose 
death at the age of sixty- 
eight was announced last 
month, published his 
first book, ‘‘ Low Tide on 
Grand Pré,” in 1893. 
Before that he had been 
working as a journalist 
in America, and was on 
the editorial staff of the 
New York Independent 
and Current Literature. 
His wide success as a 
poet soon enabled him 
to give up editorial work 
and devote himself to 
literature. He was 
essentially the poet of 
field and garden, of wood 
and hill and stream, and 
wrote with a mystical 
sense of his kinship to 
flowers and trees and 
the winged and furred 
creatures of the wild. 
In his latest book, “‘ Wild 
Garden,”’ published last 
month by Messrs. John 
Lane, there are lyrics—‘‘ Immortelle,” ‘‘ After a 
Parting,” ‘‘A Stranger in Heaven’’—as_ spon- 
taneous and as charming in their simple grace of 
fancy and feeling as anything he has written. 


An omnibus volume of O. Henry’s stories is to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


Last month the name of the winner in our Prize 
Competition No. IV was, by a printer’s error, given 
as Mrs. R. B. Hankin. It should have been Mrs. 
R. B. Hakim, to whom, in making this correction, 
I offer my apologies. The only mitigating thing 
about the mistake is that it led Mrs. Hakim to write 
and to mention incidentally that she is the daughter 
of the late Mr. A. H. Capern, who was one of the 
first members and, until shortly before his death, 


whose novel of London life, ‘‘ Underneath,” was recently published 
by Mr. John Murray. He is Hon. Secretary of the Savage Club. 


A caricature by Bert Thomas made while they were on a sea-trip this 
spring from London to Glasgow. 


served on the Committee of the Bookman Literary 
Circle, and for his constant helpfulness and the 
charm of his personality is held by its members 
in affectionate remembrance. They will even think 
the error worth making that brings them any good 
news of his daughter. 


Another historical romance by Mr. Raphael 
Sabatini, ‘‘ The Roman- 
tic Prince,”’ a tale of love 
and chivalry in the old 
days when}France and 
Burgundy were at strife, 
is to be published by 
Messrs. Hutchinson this 
month. 


“Saucy and All,” a 
book of verse for chil- 
dren, will be published 
shortly in England and 
America by Messrs, Mac- 
millan. It has been fully 
illustrated by Miss 
Kathleen Shackleton, the 
well-known artist, and 
the verses are written by 
ber sister, Miss Helen 
Shackleton. 


A storm of controversy 
is raging, in Germany 
round Erich Maria 
Remarque’s “‘ All Quiet 
on the Western Front,” 
which is published here 
and in America by 
Messrs. Putnam. Re- 
marque found, after the 
war, he was haunted by 
his war experiences and 
could not concentrate on 
books or plays he had 
planned, so he resolved to clear those shadows out 
of his mind by writing them down. Now critics of 
the old school of political thought are denouncing 
him as a pacifist and “ All Quiet ’’ as peace propa- 
ganda. Peace propaganda it certainly is; so is 
Ludwig Renn’s “‘ War (7s. 6d. ; Secker) ; so are 
all these war books coming now from Germany and 
elsewhere. They are that inevitably because they 
tell without compromise the naked truth about war 
as it was seen and known by those who saw and 
knew it, and the picture is too horrifying, too 
revolting not to turn any sane reader into a con- 
vinced pacifist. Ludwig Renn tells dramatically 
and poignantly the story of a German lance-corporal, 
and pours all the tragedy and grim humour, the 
senseless cruelties and long agony of his experiences 
into ‘‘ War,” and the more this and other such 


Mr. C. E, Lawrence, 
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books are read the less 
likely are those experiences 
to be repeated. Their 
unpremeditated appeal to 
the common sense of the 
world is far more potent 
than any intentional 


peace propaganda could 
be. 


“Squad,” by James B. 
Wharton (7s.6d. ; John Lane) 
makes the same powerful 
appeal. The story is of 
a squad of eight men in 
the American army, and 
vividly reveals the 
American soldier’s reactions 
toward the war. The 
eight include a naturalised 
Swede, a Serb, a German 
Jew, an Italian and an 
Irishman, all as _patrioti- 
cally American as are their 
three American - born com- 
rades. There is more of 
a free and easv camaraderie 
among them and their 
officers, more resentment of too much “ trainin’ 
and drillin’”’ than you find among the enemy in 
the German books; but there is the same dogged 
courage and endurance; the same feeling that it 
is all ‘‘ inhuman, intolerable.” In the heat of one 
devastatingly terrible engagement ghastly things 
are done on an impulse of frantic fear or blind fury, 
and Gray cries out, ‘‘ That’s what they call heroic— 
back home. An’—an’—an’—it’s dirty, stinking 
murder—that’s what it is—oh, God!” You have 
the common philosophy of the squad in O’Connor’s, 
“T ain’t got nothin’ against the Germans, an’ I 
guess they ain’t got nothin’ against me. An’ yet 
we're doin’ our best to kill each other. . . . It’s the 
people back home do all the hatin’ an’ all the 
talkin’, and leave it to us to do their goddam 
fightin’.”” This, too, is the bitter 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


protest continually cropping up in 


the German books. I have read 
“ Squad ”’ with great interest ; it is 
an intensely human document ; this 
and all these war books make clear 
that the mind of the average 
man, whether German, English, 
French or American, is at one 
in its condemnation of the 
beastliness, brutality and in- 
sanity of modern war and 
in its growing recognition of a 
man’s personal responsibility for his 
actions which Lowell voiced long 


Mr. G. R. Stirling Taylor, 


whose “ Seven Nineteenth Century Statesmen” (Jonathan Cape), 
was reviewed in last month’s BookMAN. 


ago in “The Biglow 
Papers,” 


“If you tek a sword an’ dror it 
An’ go stick a feller through, 
Gov’ment ain’t to answer for 

it, 

God’ll send the bill to you.” 

There is this difference 
in “ The Storm of Steel” 
(7s. 6d.; Chatto & Windus) 
that its author, Ernst 
Junger, was a German 
storm-troop officer, a 
Prussian with a firm faith 
in military discipline and a 
still unshaken belief in the 
necessity of war. But he 
sets down everything in 
his diary with unflinching 
truthfulness. He does not 
minimise the inhumanity 
of the whole chaotic 
business; he confesses to 
his horror on looking out 
over a field of dead, dis- 
torted faces; he was 
disgusted at the treat- 
ment of the inhabitants 
of captured villages; notes the hard drinking 
that goes on among the German officers, and 
gives you an impression that the men have to be 
half drunk at times before they make an assault ; 
he deplores the waste of life, the “‘ misery of things,” 
and owns that when he was going on leave, with 
the thunder of the guns behind him, he thought 
with the poet : 


‘«Surely the day that God has given 
Has better uses than to kill.” 


In an introduction to ‘‘ The Storm of Steel,” Mr. 
R. H. Mottram says that, just now, when there are 
attempts to “resurrect the God of War, to regild 
his gas-bleached armour,” nothing could be better 
to discredit them than ‘the diary of this high- 
minded devotee of personal combat. 
... He was nearly as good a 
specimen as ever worshipped Mars, 
and to what did he come ?— 
to that unescapable doom that 
brings to meet violence precisely 
such resistance as shall cancel and 
annul it.”” I think everybody who 
reads it will echo Mr. Mottram’s 
hope “ that the book will be widely 
read.” 


The Index to Vol. LX XV of THE 
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MR. NELSON’S NEW 
CARICATURES. 


By FRANK RUTTER. 


Mr. Raphael Nelson, whose work 
is already well known to readers of 
THE Bookman (his first published 
work appeared in these pages), is 
showing the latest batch of his 
clever caricatures in Parsons’s 
Galleries, 315-317, Oxford Street. 

The art of caricature is a tricky 
business, in spite of the fact that 
amusing drawings of well-known 
persons—which is what caricature 
means to most people—look to be 
very simple affairs of a few lines 
with pen or pencil, with an occasional 
ink smudge added to achieve 
“broad effects. Yet the very 
sparing use of detail, “light and 
shade’’ and tone gradation, the 
scant attention paid apparently to 
organised design and complete 
absence of any attempt at general 
decorativeness which is noticeable 
in the work of most popular 
caricaturists, will be found to be 
balanced by masterly draughts- 
manship, originality of style 
and an uncanny insight into character when the work 
is in any way arresting. For there is plenty of scope for a 
high degree of art behind the apparent simplicity of these 
racy comments of the artist on his fellow-men. The 
essence of caricature is the witty and discerning over- 
emphasis of the subject’s most picturesque or “ telling ”’ 
characteristic, no matter in what form such a key-note to 
personality makes itself evident. His physical appearance, 
mannerisms, posture, dress, or what might be dubbed the 
prevailing mood expressed in his public utterances, his 
profession, even his possessions—all are grist to the mill of 
his detached interpreter, the caricaturist. 

Mr. Nelson confines his attention to his sitter’s heads, 
except in one drawing of the Right Hon. David Lloyd 
George, who is given an infinitesimal and most expressive 
little body as well as his enormous head. He brings a talent 
for devising interesting linear designs to his work, which is 
all too rare in this branch of art. This is seen at its most 
assured and effective in the heads 
of George Bernard Shaw, Sidney 
Webb, G. K. Chesterton and Sir 
James Barrie. He draws firmly, 
using an even line, and builds up | 
his impression of a character by 
isolating significant facial shapes and 
features by outline. On the truth 
of these linear analyses alone de- 
pends the “likeness’’ as well as 
the pungency of his comment, for 
no “ shading ’’ helps out the model- 
ling, nor does he use picturesque 
and weli known “ props ”’ as aids to 
description—even Mr. Baldwin being 
deprived by him of his famous 
briar ! 

Other successful drawings in the 
exhibition are those of Mr. Hugh 
Walpole (who is made to look a 
little like a skate!), of Mr. Edgar 
Wallace, who has rather an episcopal 
air in Mr. Nelson’s rendering; of 
Lord Cecil, very like a prehistoric 
bird ; of Mr. Maxton, most sinister 
and ‘‘red”; and of Humbert 
Wolfe, obviously indulging in 
poetic musings of a highly tragic 
flavour. 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
By Raphael Nelson. 


Mr. Humbert Wolfe. 
By Raphael Nelson 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


CHILD OF THE DEEP, by Joan 
Lowell (8s. 6d.; Heinemann), as 
an ‘‘ autobiographical narrative ”’ 
makes very lively reading. Miss 
Joan Lowell at the age of eleven 
months was taken on board her 
father’s schooner—a trading 
schooner in the South Seas—and 
she was seventeen before the burn- 
ing and wreck of that schooner in 
the straits between Australia and 
Tasmania ended her voyaging as 
it ended her father’s trading. The 
days of the old sailing captains 
were over. A remarkable man this 
father. The son of a Montenegrin 
landowner, Louis Lazzarevich, and 
a Turkish mother; born on an old . 
clipper ship in Geelong Bay and 
brought up in an orphan asylum of 
the Jesuits. Later in California he 
married a Lowell—a relative of 
course of James Russell Lowell. 
Hence Miss Joan, who insists that her story is true 
throughout, “‘ with one or two imaginings (that were not far 
fetched).’’ We believe it. Anda capital story she makes 
of those seventeen years of girlhood. What adventures |— 
adventures of the soul no less than adventures of the body. 

Mr. Patrick Braybrooke has nothing new to offer us in 
THE WISDOM OF G. K. CHESTERTON (7s. 6d.; Cecil 
Palmer), which, though summarising the work of G. K. 
Chesterton, adds little in the way of serious criticism. The 
book is divided into nine chapters dealing with Chesterton 
as Critic, Novelist, Essayist, Historian, etc., and gives full 
expression to his enormous versatility. Mr. Braybrooke 
finds Mr. Chesterton equally admirable in all his different 
aspects, and perhaps never more so than when he is dealing 
with him asa man. With most of what he says we can 
hardly disagree, but we sadly miss 
a touch of the robust vitality which 
distinctively characterises the sub- 
ject of the book. 

Fact and fiction are ingeniously 
blended in BRETHERTON: 
KHAKI OR FIELD GREY? by W. 
F. Morris (7s. 6d.; Geoffrey Bles). 
The characters of officers and 
soldiers are drawn, and life in the 
trenches and all the terrors and 
horrors and wry humours of the War 
are described vividly and realistic- 
ally; and through it all runs the 
story of Gerard Bretherton, a British 
officer whose conduct, apparently 
confirmed by the manner of his 
death, seems to suggest that he was 
a German spy and keeps you guess- 
ing until the mystery of his dual 
identity is explained. Rather hard 
to believe in parts, but a capital 
yarn, well planned and well worth 
reading. 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY.* 


Historians, like the lawyers, are divided into two main 
classes. There is the lower branch of the profession, whose 
duty it is to perform the work of highly skilled clerks who 
will collect and edit in some kind of order the documents 
and other sources of evidence. In the arranging of these 
sources some kind of theorising and generalisation must 
be made, but as often as not the theories and judgments 
of these scholastic collectors are erroneous because they 
see too many trees to observe the whole wood. Then 
there is the higher branch of historians who stand back 
and, observing the result of the above patient collectors 
of evidence, try to weigh up that evidence and express 
it as a complete picture of a whole man or a whole period. 
Professor Pollard is a great enough worker to combine 
these two classes into a harmonious unity. 

His latest book, on Cardinal Wolsey, at the first glance 
is a heavily documented piece of detailed research, in 
which there are many precise notes at the foot—and 
sometimes half-way up—each page. From this point of 
view it could only be discussed with justice in a many- 
paged review in one of the specialist journals. There 
would be great difficulty in finding anything to criticise ; 
but there would be many pages of appreciation. A 
reviewer of this sort might perhaps regret that he could 
not find any reference to the very significant statement 
by Jean du Bellay, that ‘‘It is the intention of these 
lords when Wolsey is dead or destroyed to get rid of the 
Church and spoil the goods of both’’; for that seems a 
very vital piece of evidence in Wolsey’s life. Again, one 
might remark that when the Duke of Buckingham com- 
plained in 1521 that he could not travel safely without 
at least three hundred retainers, Wolsey had been in supreme 
power for about five years ; nevertheless Professor Pollard 
seems to claim that his enforcement of law and order had 
been a great success. But all such criticism would come 
to very little in face of such a skilful collecting of the 
details of this great picture of one of the biggest men in 
English history. 

But though the book thus stands as a textbook for 
advanced professional students of history, yet it is much 
more than that. It is a volume that everyone should 
read who wishes to possess an intelligent knowledge of 
the history of his country. It is not merely history for 
itself that he will learn from a book of this class. For 
example, the recent discussion concerning the position of 
the English Church and its Prayer Book will be of a very 
shallow kind unless the disputants have some conception 
of the historical basis so brilliantly laid down in this 
volume. Cardinal Wolsey was the central figure at the 
turning point when most of English life (political and 
social) took the turn it did. The Tudor period holds the 
key to a large part of what is happening to-day. 

Professor Pollard has not only given us a most valuable 
textbook of facts; he has also painted from them a very 
brilliant character-sketch. of Wolsey as a whole; and 
has, still further—and this perhaps his hardest task— 

“made some great generalisation of the main outline of 
English history as it was drawn by Tudor developments. 
For example, his description (page 218 e¢ seq) of the dis- 
tinction between medieval diversity of governing bodies, 
and, on the other side, the centralised autocracy first 
triumphantly imposed by Wolsey, is one of the central 
facts in our history ; and it*has never been more brilliantly 
put than in these pages. 

One day the more intelligent of the readers of romance 
will realise that such books as this historical biography 
are more amusing and enthralling than any fiction. This 
volume is packed with the crime, ambition, tragedy and 
comedy of one of the most romantic figures in human 
affairs. If the subscribers to circulating libraries prefer 

* “Wolsey.” By A. F. Pollard. 21s. (Longmans.) 


the smaller fry of fiction one can only regret their lack 
of taste. As the learned professor himself notes, the case 
of the death of Richard Hunne, who was found dead in the 
prison of the Bishop of London, has many of the qualities 
of the best detective mysteries. Yet it was, also, the 
first immediate chapter in the story of the Reformation 
in England. Fiction is always a mere shadow of the 
reality of history. 
G. R. 


FRENCH LITERATURE: 1687-1715.* 


A curious mixture of learning and stupidity, of pedantry, 
precisianism, affectation and genuine love of admirable 
things—that one thinks of as characteristic of the time 
of which Mr. Tilley is writing; and it is most strikingly 
expressed in that war between ancient and modern which 
had its reverberations over here in Swift’s ‘‘ Battle of the 
Books.’”’ Mr. Tilley’s whole book is excellent; but his 
account of this controversy, his résumé of the tracts and 
poems concerned with it, and his estimate of the import- 
ance of the whole affair displays a mastery of the subject 
and a skill in assembling his facts which are remarkable 
even in this remarkable work. For, as he points out, this 
mimic war between the upholders of the old and the 
propounders of the new, a war in which those in the right 
used worse arguments than those in the wrong, was a 
necessary consequence of the great movements associated 
with the recovery of Greek and the rise of learning. Even 
to-day there are a great many people who will not, or 
cannot, apply to the books of classical antiquity rules 
based on the critical standards we use in judging modern 
literature. Even to-day, as in the days of Petrarch, there 
are to be found those who feel there is something sacrosanct 
in anything written in Greek or Latin. To arraign Demos- 
thenes for dullness, or Persius for a kind of dry arrogance, 
or Ovid for vapidity, or Hesiod for sheer pedestrianism, 
or Juvenal for angry vulgarity—is, in the eyes of these 
idolaters of antiquity, a profanity. To assert that in 
some things the moderns have gone beyond the ancients 
arouses even greater wrath in those who will not hear 
of any modern being put even on an equality with the 
ancients. As he reads Mr. Tilley’s account of the battle 
as presented by Frangois de Calliére a modern reader will 
be struck chiefly by the curious way in which some of 
the most formidable modern authors are neglected. By 
a Frenchman of the seventeenth century we do not expect 
to find any English champions enlisted; and his army of 
moderns is made up of French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Camoens in solitary state. The French army, however, 
does not summon to its colours Rabelais or Montaigne. 
What is even more surprising is that in selecting warriors 
for the oratorical army, which has to meet the great names 
of Demosthenes, Cicero, Plato and Lucian, no recourse is 
had to the recent glories of French literature—there is 
no Pascal, no Bossuet, no Bourdaloue, no Fénelon—and 
yet Calliére does not forget to summon to his aid Racine 
and Corneille. 

The significance of this controversy really strikes back 
into the very principles of criticism. If art is one, and 
our judgment of it is to be based on the suitable applica- 
tion of agreed rules, it is evident that we cannot allow 
any period or any language to be outside the province 
of criticism. The old critics had no hesitation in admitting 
that—quondam dormitat Homerus ; and we have seen how 
disastrous mere uncritical adulation can be in our nine- 
teenth century encomiums of Shakespeare which produced 
a violent revulsion in this country, and never helped the 
Continent to overcome its repugnance to Shakespeare’s 

*\‘ The Decline of the Age of Louis XIV; or French Litera- 
ture, 5.” By A. Tilley. 25s. (Cambridge University 
Press. 
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Gothic characteristics. If we do apply the same rules to 
ancient and modern literature we shall be forced to admit, 
as Perrault insisted, that in some respects the moderns 
are the better—but with the important qualification, 
which Perrault did not make, that it is unsafe to judge 
Greek literature from what remains to us. Perrault’s 
statement that “‘in the tragedies of Corneille alone there 
are more delicate thoughts on ambition, vengeance and 
jealousy than there are in all the books of antiquity ”’ 
is ludicrous if we only compare Corneille with Euripides ; 
and the disappearance of so much of Greek tragedy and 
nearly all the comedies of manners makes a just com- 
parison impossible. Perrault’s great opponent was 
Boileau: and what seems to the modern reader the oddest 
thing about the controversy is that Perrault was so unfit 
to judge the merits of the ancient authors that he argued 
that the merits of these can be as well judged from a 
prose translation as from the original. 

The good done by the controversy was twofold. It 
removed ancient literature, once for all, from the regions 
of taboo to which the pedants of the Italian Renaissance 
rather inclined to relegate it; and it gave men a feeling 
of confidence in their powers, and in the possibilities of 
their own day. There is nothing worse for the artist than 
to believe that, in his predecessors, he has rivals which, 
simply because he is alive and modern, he can never possibly 
equal. It may be true; but it is rash to say so, and 
very galling to those who are bound, at least, to suffer 
from the excessive superiority of the ancients. 

The chief authors who come into this book are Fénelon, 
Fontenelle, La Bruyére, Le Sage, Perrault and the authors 
affected by the issue of Galland’s translation of ‘‘ The 
Thousand and One Nights,’ and Bayle. Not a little of 
this literature can be had, if you search second-hand 
catalogues, in good contemporary translations; and Mr. 
Tilley generally notices all that were published. His 
chapters on Bayle and Fénelon show him at his best. 
He is not perhaps quite at ease with theology; but his 
approach to it, even if it is that of an amateur, is singularly 
open and clear-sighted. The following passage on Bayle, 
whose great dictionary contains some of the best reading 
in the world (almost as good as that in Burton’s “‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy ’’) gives a good idea of Mr. Tilley’s manner : 

** He was not only in advance of his time in the width of his 
tolerance, but he gave it a rational basis by insisting on the 
inviolability of the conscience as well in error as in truth. Further 
he makes the conscience or moral reason a criterion of the 
truth of Scripture, applying it to passages which seem to impute 
injustice or cruelty to God, and the criterion only breaks down 
because he fails, as was inevitable in his day, to see that the 
historical books of the Old Testament are largely the record of 
a barbarous people. But partly as a consequence of his failure 
to reconcile the moral reason and revelation, he was greatly 
perplexed by that question which perhaps most troubles thought- 
ful Christians at the present day—the origin of evil and its co- 
existence with an all-good and all-powerful God. His opponents 
accused him of being a Manichean and of making God the author 
of sin; but though he could not find a solution of the problem, 
he definitely repudiated that of the Manicheans, and he fell back 
on his old ‘ refrain’ that when Reason fails us, we must be 
content with Faith.” 


That seems to me an admirable summary of the opinions 
on fundamentals of one of the most misinterpreted of 
French authors. Mr. Tilley is never startling or revolu- 
tionary ; but his work has a soundness, both of construction 
and opinion, which render it an admirable guide to the 
period it covers. 

R. RoBeErts. 


MRS. BESANT.* 


In his Prologue the author of this book—which is at 
once a biography and a critical study—compares Mrs. 
Besant and her career to an express train, and the parable 
is well worked out, with its allusion to the traversed land- 
scape as “littered with the discarded coaches of Chris- 
tianity, Marriage, Freethought, Malthusianism, Radicalism, 

* “The Life of Annie Besant.’’ By Geoffrey West. 15s. 
(Gerald Howe.) 


Democracy, Republicanism, Trade Unionism, Fabianism, 
Atheism.’”” To-day the engine is hauling a train of cars 
heavier than ever before—‘‘ Theosophy, Indian Education, 
Indian Nationalism, the World Teacher, the New Civilisa- 
tion.” It is an effective simile, summarising in a few 
sentences the salient features of a marvellous life which, 
even after eighty years, holds on its resistless course, 
unflagging, unwearied, ‘‘ without any suggestion of a 
respite or of a final destination sighted.” 

Mr. West has handled his theme with marked ability. 
It was no easy matter to put into a book of reasonable 
compass even the main essentials of so kaleidoscopic a 
character as Dr. Besant and the story of a career so vigorous, 
so versatile, so variegated, so full of transitions—in short 
so cometary. No “ Study of Still Life’ is here. The 
author has had to describe (as Turner might have painted) 
a female Titan wrestling with whirlwind and water spout, 
always mastering and never driven before them. 

It is a moving story—her fight as a young wife for 
freedom of thought, her partnership with Bradlaugh in the 
struggle against politico-religious persecution, her cham- 
pionship of the oppressed workers (as in the case of the 
match-girls at Bryant and May’s factory), her work in 
the Socialist and Trade Union movements, and her journal- 
ism and oratory which was at first concerned with these 
matters, but later, after her conversion to Theosophy, took 
those forms so familiar to the younger generation. Only the 
oldsters amongst us can recall her career in the ‘‘ stormy 
‘eighties.’’ But here in general outline is the whole story 
of an amazing woman from her girlhood to the present 
day, accompanied by photographs, showing her as a girl 
of eighteen ; as she looked in the eighties when the world 
first became aware of her ; as President of the Theosophical 
Society, a post to which she was elected in 1907, and the 
time-worn and austere countenance of the octogenarian 
of the present day. Doubtless only a great volume could 
contain the whole story of Mrs. Besant’s life and times, 
but the present book covers the history so well and con- 
cisely that for the ordinary reader it may prove sufficient, 
for the author has drawn upon a bibliography of extra- 
ordinary length. 

Mr. West offers some penetrating comments in his 
estimate of the character and career of his subject. He 
sees in her an outstanding example of dynamic force of 
personality rather than the quiet power shown by greatness 
of life in a more impersonal form. But naturally the 
former type lends itself more readily to a biographer’s 
pen, and in this case the author has made the best of an 
abundance of material, in a wise selection presented with 
pith and point. He shows a clear appreciation of the 
nature of his task in depicting a woman whose life has 
moved more along dramatic and intellectual lines than 
in the region of the affections—but it has been all a “ great 
adventure,’’ and in many respects a noble one. 


Davip Gow. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


THE BUFFER. 

One of our best-selling novelists has complained that 
too many critics seem to take it for granted that if an 
author succeeds in greatly pleasing the public with one 
of his books, it is a sure sign there can be no literary merit 
in that or in any other book he may write. Dickens used 
to suffer under this disadvantage; and Trollope is only 
just recovering from it. But nowadays we know better 
than to judge or misjudge books in that over-dainty 
fashion, and the well deserved popularity of ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch ’’ will not blind any but timid or 
old-fashioned survivals to the subtle and delicate art Mrs. 
Alice Hegan Rice has put into the writing of ‘‘ The Buffer.” 
She has a good story to tell, and tells it with a skill that 


* 1 The Buffer.”” By Alice Hegan Rice. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—* “ All Things Come Round.” By G. B. Burgin. 
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keeps it growing in interest through all its developments. 
It has the truth to life, the understanding of humanity and 
the human-kindness of ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs,’’ but the humour is 
richer, the sentiment and pathos more restrained, and these 
are edged with a delightfully whimsical irony that is as 
revealing at times as a lightning flash. To outline the plot 
would not suffice, for this is essentially a story of character, 
and to touch on a few of its people may give a clearer idea 
of it. There is for instance the Rev. Mr. Benson, ‘“‘ the 
Reverend Apollo,’ as Cynthia calls him ; a handsome man 
whose teeth flash at you when he smiles, ‘‘ a professional 
charmer,” so habitually ingratiating that it is difficult for 
a while to know whether he is paying his attentions to 
Cynthia, to her exasperatingly, charmingly irresponsible 
youthful mother, or to Aunt Dorothy. He is a good man, 
but his pet vice, as Cynthia tells him with her occasionally 
devastating frankness, when he asks for it, is enjoying his 
own virtues. There is the good-natured, dissipated Uncle 
Julius; Uncle Charlie, that ‘‘ perfect lady’’; the 
dyspeptic Mr. Lewis “‘ with the receding nose’’; the 
autocratic, bedridden Aunt Lizzie; the self-willed, very 
modern Claire who has run away from her husband with 
her twins; Cynthia’s much spoiled, ne’er-do-well young 
brother, Barney, who brings trouble in for many and tragedy 
for Claire; and, to say nothing of others—for the Freer 
family alone is so numerous that as her mother says apolo- 
getically, ‘‘ I don’t mean to complain. I love your papa’s 
people, but there are so many of them ’’—there is Cynthia 
Freer on whom the story centres and on whom all the 
family and others rely, till at last—but you shall go to the 
book to learn how and why at last she broke from that 
bondage into a life of her own. She is no orthodox, sub- 
missive Cinderella. There is truth in the Reverend 
Apollo’s diagnosis that psychologists would say she was 
“suffering from a divided psyche’’; that there are two 
Cynthias, one clever, rebellious, ambitious, scoffing, hard 
on herself and others, who “ gets relief by laughing at 
life’’; the other sensitive, conscientious, sympathetic, 
eager to give help where it is needed ; and these conflict- 
ing qualities go alike to the shaping of her character and of 
the story. ‘‘ The Buffer”’ is courageously modern in its 
outlook; handles the follies and passions of men and 
women honestly and, unlike many novels that are acclaimed 
for their realism, is of the very stuff of life, because it takes 
account of the best as well as of the worst of it. For its 
sense of humour and character, its shrewd, amusing com- 
ment on men and things and its sure narrative power, I 
should not be surprised if our book clubs made ‘“ The 
Buffer ’’ their book of the month, and readers at large will 
probably make something more of it than that. 
R. F. 

ALL THINGS COME ROUND.? 

Mr. Burgin, who has written one hundred novels, will 
soon have had that number published (he is always ahead 
of the printer), and this feat of endurance is far more 
remarkable than any Marathon race, although the news- 
papers may not give it large head-lines. This new novel 
shows no fatigue of either spirit or faculty. It has the 
happy interest in life, the bright invention, the sly 
kind humour and the flashes of wit (sometimes too in- 
genious, but always pleasant) that have marked his story- 
telling from the first; and it breaks new ground. The 
heroine, though found at Four Corners like his famous 
King (and in her way just as likeable), goes to Armenia 
for adventure and her choice between lovers. The story- 
telling gift may, if you like, be nothing more than a sane 
perception of life’s interest when looked at cheerfully with 
sufficient intelligence ; but such unflagging cheerfulness is 
not belittled by saying so. It is as much a marvel as any 
natural phenomenon you please to consider, and as bene- 
ficent. One is obliged to reflect that such a writer has 
done a good deal for human happiness, and to hope that 
he finds a rich reward in feeling sure of it. j. =m 


BARBARIAN STORIES.’ 


Mrs. Mitchison’s art—for it is an art rather than a 
remitted gift—is so deliberately simple that all the time 


one wonders whether her style has not a schoolboy’s 
diffidence and her imagination a timorous effort. Reading 
these stories, she presents a series of young barbarians, 
most of them young men. There is a naiveté about them 
all that make superstition, witchcraft and primitive cruelty 
perfectly possible. Were this all that was to be found in 
Mrs. Mitchison’s stories, she would pass as a writer with 
a background of history, and no more. But here the art 
of her work only begins. The amazing deftness with which 
she places the reader in the century, and with it the men- 
tality she selects, gives her a field of her own invention 
and unapproachable command. Take the short story 


“Laeta.”” Here is the unlaid ghost of a Christian girl © 


martyred in a.p. 308. Tourists in Rome a.D. 1923 en- 
counter her. When she has finished her story the utmost 
compassion is evoked for someone who died for no cause 
and no belief at all, but was just harassed to death by a 
sex-obsessed oppressor. It is perhaps a thousand times 
more destructive of the martyrdom-appeal of Christianity 
than anything Gibbon wrote, but when all the religious 
element is destroyed the pathos of this bewildered little 
creature remains. Mrs. Mitchison can be a coy cynic too. 
Was ever the smug complacency of a self-righteous man 
more effectively exposed than in the story ‘“‘ I’m a Business 
Man’? A Spanish wine merchant of the fifth century, 
very proud of his Roman citizenship, is captured by pirates, 
well treated, ransomed, only to chuckle at the way in which 
he captures and sells to slavery the pirate’s sister. Not 
least of Mrs. Mitchison’s power is her verbal invention. 
““Soogal Sorsh’’ aptly fits the villain with the gift of 
turning men into mice. A book worthy of a sound 
reputation. 


THE PASSION OF MUSIC.* 


The great artists of music, when they have made their 
last bow of an evening after success with the public, 
love to get away sometimes to a Bohemian studio where 
they can play all 
night for their own 
pleasure. Music is 
a pure passion then. 
Only the few who 
have seen such 
nights know what it 
can mean at the 
greatest. Mrs. Paul 
Draper, who had 
studios in Holland 
Street and Edith. 
Grove before the 
War, and who has 
left a romantic 
memory among 
London musicians, 
tells the story in a de- 
lightful book that will be read gratefully by them, and very 
enviously by those who pay fora mere taste of such enjoy- 
ment. ‘‘ Music at Midnight ’’ is written in the right key of 
reckless humour and boundless enthusiasm. It is the book 
of a gallant American woman who spent herself splendidly 
as the hostess and friend of Casals, Thibaud, Isaye, Arthur 
Rubinstein, Kochanski, and a host of lesser celebrities, 
to return at last penniless but without regret to her own 
country. She writes with immense and candid vivacity, 
a rare command of English (not flawless, but always 
picturesque), and a sense of character that enables one 
to share her memories vividly. It is done, to be sure, with 
an eye for panache, as her costumes appear to have been 
worn; but that is the natural sign of courage, as one 
sees clearly when on the eve of war disaster puts an end 
to the zealous adventure. 

Incidental stories of authors and actors who came into 
her circle show them in a light agreeably human and 
intimate. One is thankful especially for the pictures of 


* “Music at Midnight.” By Muriel Draper. With 8 
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Henry James and Norman Douglas. James on the tele- 
phone was funny: ‘‘ Would you be—er—or rather, my 
dear—er—my very dear, if I may call you so, child, would 
you, not by—er—er—arrangement, but would you—more 
—er—truthfully speaking—be—er—er—uaturally at home 
this afternoon ?’’ But when flattered he could speak 
without embarrassment. M. V. Chester, the agent, intro- 
duced to him, ‘‘ bounded from his seat and shouted, ‘ What, 
not the Mr. James! Not the great Henry James ? ’— 
offering his white-gloved hand in clumsy respect, eyes 
popping from his head. Under benevolent eyebrows the 
Mr. James looked up and said soothingly: ‘Take it 
gently, my good man, take it gently.’ Chester sat down.”’ 
The portrait of Norman Douglas, done with racy charm 
and evident affection as he appears throughout the book, 
is as good as a biography should be, but seldom contrives 
to be; while Henry Ainley, Baroness von Hutton, Herr 
von Zur Miihlen and others are sketched with the happiest 
humour. I wish the proofs had been more carefully read ; 
but ‘“‘ Music at Midnight,’’ in its black and gold cover, 
will always smile at one from the shelf, and be taken down 
for reperusal often. 
KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


RESTORING A REPUTATION.* 


“In endeavouring to obtain a true picture of an eminent 
man, long dead, around whose memory, in the absence of 
abundant knowledge, imagination has played the more 
freely, it is inadvisable to place him upon a lofty pinnacle 
at the outset, and then look at the facts relating to him 
with that altitude always in mind. Rather is it advisable 
to marshal the facts without prejudice and help him to 
emerge from the scrutiny of them on his own merits.” In 
this way Mr. Gotch opens his volume on Inigo Jones, and 
he practises what he preaches. Inigo Jones is a con- 
spicuous figure in English art, around whose memory 
imagination has freely played. We have—at any rate 
until recently—regarded him as a great architect with a 
practice extending over nearly the whole of England and 
even into Wales and Scotland, who in his leisure moments 
performed the duties of Surveyor to the King and devised 
masques for the Court and sometimes for distinguished 
bodies outside it. Not so does he appear in Mr. Gotch’s 
book. Jones was forty-two when, in 1615, he obtained 
the Surveyorship, and so far his architectural record is a 
blank. There is nothing to connect him with any of the 
large houses then being built, such as Hatfield and Audley 
End. It was as the ingenious designer of masques that he 
made his name, and his fame even as such came slowly. 
At thirty he was ‘“‘ Henygo Jones, picture maker.’”’ Two 
years after that he was described as a “ great traveller.” 
It was still necessary considerably later to introduce him 
to the world, when occasion to mention him occurred, and 
then it was not as an architect he was put forward. When 
his opportunity arrived with the Surveyorship, that post 
imposed on him routine work which absorbed much of his 
time, and further constrained him to devote a large part 
of what remained to the business of masques. His principal 
buildings—the Queen’s House at Greenwich, the Banquet- 
ing Hall at Whitehall, the refacing of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the laying out of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the Royal Chapels— 
were directly or indirectly to the King’s orders. His 
architectural activities beyond these were for influential 
courtiers, and relatively few. Thus Mr. Gotch marshals 
the facts without prejudice, and Inigo Jones emerges on 
his merits. After all, as Mr. Gotch points out, it is not 
the quality, but the quantity, of his work that is affected 
by this change of outlook. 

With the decline in the quantity of Inigo Jones’s archi- 
tectural activities, those of John Webb are advanced, and 
of Webb in relation to the greater man Mr. Gotch has much 
to say. But in regard to the palaces at Whitehall and 
Greenwich, Jones was not behind Webb’s schemes, and 
the story of Webb’s part in their design, Mr. Gotch adds, 


* “ Inigo Jones.” By J. Alfred Gotch. 12s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


has yet to be told in its details and would be worth the 
telling. Incidentally, that delightful adventurer of the 
arts, Balthazar Gerbier, appears in these pages, in con- 
nection with the Banqueting House, which he had criticised 
not unshrewdly. There is necessarily, too, considerable 
space given to Ben Jonson, whose quarrel with Inigo Jones 
was creditable to neither. The book is usefully and 
copiously illustrated, and there are several interesting 
appendices. 
D. S. MELDRUM. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE.* 


Clio is an exacting Muse. She demands from her votaries 
the greatest industry, a unique combination of intellectual 
ability with intuition and the pen of a ready, but not too 
ready, writer. Success and faithful service she rewards 
not with gifts of gold, but at the most with a fame that 
is too often acquired posthumously. Writer and publisher 
alike find the path to her shrine thorny and beset with 
pitfalls, and for the publisher especially great monuments 
raised in her honour too often prove costly acts of piety. 
Among publishers the Syndics of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press have shown themselves as numbered among 
the most devoted worshippers at Clio’s shrine. ‘‘ The 
Cambridge Modern History ’’ was the first great monument 
they raised in her honour ; then followed ‘“‘ The Cambridge 
Medieval History,’’ ‘“‘ The Cambridge Ancient History,” 
and now with a dauntless courage worthy of greater rewards 
than are likely to come its way the Syndics have embarked 
upon ‘‘ The Cambridge History of the British Empire,” 
to be completed in eight volumes. Under the able editor- 
ship of Professors Holland Rose and A. P. Newton and 
Mr. Benians, and with the willing and self-sacrificing 
collaboration of a host of scholars in all parts of the Empire 
and in America, the new History bids fair in every way 
to live up to the high standard of excellence set before it 
by its predecessors. 

It is worthy of recollection here that it was at Cambridge 
some forty-five years ago that Sir John Seeley delivered 
his brilliant and epoch-making lectures on “‘ The Expansion 
of England ’’—lectures that blazed the trail which pioneers 
in the field of British colonial history have ever since 
trodden. 

In those forty-five years what changes have taken 
place in the status, and in the interrelation of the con- 
stituent parts, of the British Empire! A succession of 
Imperial Conferences have met to discuss matters of 
Imperial interést ; the constitutions and internal politics 
of several of the great Dominions have undergone radical 
changes ; the Irish Free State has come into being along- 
side a Commonwealth of Australia and a Union of South 
Africa; unification and centralisation have made them- 
selves manifest in the internal politics of several of the 
Dominions, while at the same time the external bonds 
uniting the Colonies with the Mother Country have tended 
to loosen. Only the external bonds, however, for the Great 
War demonstrated as never before in the history of the 
Empire its essential unity and brotherhood in all matters 
vital to the commonwealth. To-day the Empire is settling 
down again to normal life after emerging victoriously from 
the greatest peril that has as yet threatened its existence, 
and in the course of the “ settling-down”’ process many 
grave problems are raising their head—problems for whose 
solution an accurate knowledge and understanding of the 
history of the Empire on the part of those called upon 
to solve them will be an indispensable preliminary condi- 
tion of success. Hence the appearance of this great survey 
of the growth of the Empire from its tiny beginnings under 
the Tudors to its present condition of world-power is most 
unusually opportune. It is a book that, notwithstanding 
the comparatively high price at which the Syndics have 
been forced to publish it, should be in the library of every 
citizen of the Empire who cares for the future welfare of 
his vast inheritance. 


* “ The Cambridge History of the British Empire.’’ Vol. I: 
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To survey the contents of this first volume in their 
entirety would be a task beyond the scope of the present 
brief notice ; but if it be not invidious to select for special 
mention a couple of contributions where all deserve praise, 
then three may be very briefly commented upon. Of 
outstanding brilliance in style, and a masterpiece of con- 
densation, Sir Charles Lucas’s Introduction affords a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole evolution of the Empire. 
Within a bare twenty-one pages Sir Charles sets before 
his readers the underlying and basic influences in the 
long process of British colonisation, and he concludes with 
a timely reminder that one result of the changes the 
Empire has undergone is ‘“‘ that those citizens of Great 
Britain who think at all on political and constitutional 
questions, are compelled now to think not only imperially, 
as Joseph Chamberlain counselled, but internationally— 
in a new sense as opposed to a continent-of-Europe sense.” 
From the pen of Dr. H. W. V. Temperley comes an in- 
tensely interesting and lucid study of ‘“‘ The Peace of 
Paris’ (1763) and Pitt’s policy, and from that of the 
late Professor Egerton, whuse death removed an out- 
standing figure from amongst the ranks of students of 
Colonial history, a survey both entertaining and informative 
of “‘ The Literature and Social Life of the Old Empire.” 
The bibliographies and the index maintain the usual high 
standard of all Cambridge University Press publications. 

Ian F. D. Morrow. 


PAGANS OF NORTH BORNEO.* 


Mr. Rutter has made for himself a name of sorts as a 
novelist, and given us one or two books about Borneo, in 
which interesting island he enjoyed some five years’ admin- 
istrative experience before the War. His present volume 
has more solid pretensions than any of its forerunners. In 
a certain sense it is a collaboration, being the outcome of a 
project long since agreed upon between himself and his 
former official chief, Captain A. B. C. Francis, but though 
the book’s structure was a joint effort of planning and one 
or two of the earlier chapters are from Captain Francis’s own 
pen, the latter’s death severed the partnership and Mr. 


* “ The*Pagans of North Borneo.” By Owen Rutter. 30s. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Rutter has applied himself unaided to assemble the major 
portion of what aims at being a comprehensive survey of 
the pagan as distinct from the Islamic coast-dwelling natives 
of North Borneo. As such the book covers the ground very 
thoroughly. Social organisation, arts and crafts, agri- 
culture, laws and customs, methods of head-hunting, 
religion, folk-lore and language, all are reviewed in a fashion 
sufficiently authoritative, but also interesting enough to 
hold the general reader, and there is no dearth of excellent 
photographs to illustrate the text. Professor Seligman, 
who writes an appreciative foreword, confirms our view of 
the most important service rendered by Mr. Rutter to the 
cause of ethnology, namely his codification of pagan law in 
Chapter IX, a painstaking compilation full of interesting 
and significant facts. As he indicates, this should prove 
of the greatest practical value to future administrators. 
Of peculiar interest for instance is the untranslatable 
sagit, something between a fine and a customary due (with 
psychological analogies to a consolation prize and a “ luck- 
penny ”’) which has now come into force in place of the 
taking of heads, for example on marriage. This is a species - 
of reform that must be particularly pleasing to the Govern- 
ment, and will encourage search for parallels elsewhere. 
Another noteworthy matter is the relative frequency of 
suicide, which is especially prevalent among young girls 
as the result of disappointment in love, and the absence in 
this mixed Indonesian and proto-Malay population of the 
extravagantly anti-social form of suicide fashionable among 
Malay communities of a slightly earlier date, known the 
world over as “‘ running amuck.”’ A. G. 


ITALIAN ART.* 


To tell the long and glorious history of Italian Painting 
in one volume of 216 pages demands both wide learning 
and concentrated concision. Messrs. P. G. Konody and 
R. H. Wilenski, two of the best known and most qualified 
art critics now contributing to our daily Press, have col- 
laborated to produce a volume which is certainly distin- 
guished by the qualities just mentioned; and while the 
authors, with becoming modesty, make no claim to have 
given an exhaustively complete history of Italian painting, 
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their survey is remarkably wide and penetrating, beginning 
with the earliest Christian paintings and continuing the 
story down to the end of the eighteenth century. 

A point of the greatest importance is that instead of 
starting abruptly with Giotto, as so many popular histories 
of art have done, the authors prepare the ground by telling 
the reader of the art activities in Italy long before his day. 
In the first chapter are discussed the paintings in the 
Roman catacombs and the relation of these to the still 
older Pompeian paintings. Thus at once the connection 
between Christian and Pagan painting is established, and 
the reader is made aware of the continuity of the pictorial 
art from the classical days of ancient Greece and Rome. 

The second chapter is devoted to Byzantine art, 
especially as revealed in the magnificent mosaics in 
Ravenna; the third chapter tells of the revival in the 
monasteries of the narrative art of the illustrated manu- 
script, and thus by way of mosaics and miniatures we come 
in the fourth chapter to the paintings of Duccio and the 
Sienese school. In giving priority to these, and in keep- 
ing Giotto, Orcagna and Fra Angelico for the fifth chapter, 
the authors not only adhere to a true chronological 
sequence, but—what is even more important—enable the 
reader to gain a clear perception of the existing pictorial 
foundation on which Giotto and his successors built. 

The two following chapters are devoted to the out- 
standing masters of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; 
Leonardo da Vinci has the eighth chapter to himself; 
Michelangelo shares the ninth with Signorelli, while the 
tenth is devoted to Raphael and his precursors. The 
following chapter on the schools of Padua and Parma 
prepares the way for the longest chapter of all, that on the 
Venetian school, and the concluding chapter briefly 
surveys the last Old Masters of Italy from the Carracci and 
Caravaggio to Tiepolo, Guardi and Longhi. 

While the scope of the ground to be covered, and the 
dimensions of a single volume, necessarily compel the 
authors to concentrate attention on the greatest and most 
famous painters, illuminating references are made to a host 
of minor masters, and emphasis is justly laid on the need 
to discriminate between those works which are loosely 
associated with the name of a master, and those which 
are actually by his own hand. Most significant is the 
following passage from the chapter on Raphael : 

“In order to understand the true character of Raphael’s 
achievement it is necessary to remember that seventy-five per 
cent. of the works labelled ‘ Raphael’ are not by his hand or 
even from his detailed design, and that of the remaining twenty- 
five per cent. a number are works which he produced in very 
early youth when he was working as an assistant to two older 
artists, Perugino and Pinturrichio. A drastic relabelling of the 
works of Raphael’s assistants and imitators is a crying necessity 
all over Europe.” 

The volume is profusely illustrated both with mono- 
chrome reproductions and forty-eight plates in colour, 
but it cannot be said that these are in all cases worthy 
of the text which they accompany. Many of the colour- 
plates really give quite a false idea of the original paintings, 
and the reproductions of the primitive paintings are 
exceedingly disappointing to those who know the originals. 
In particular yellow ink is a very poor and inadequate 
substitute for the gold of the gilt backgrounds in primitive 
paintings, and when colour-plates are inaccurate they are 
really less helpful to the right understanding of an original 
than a good half-tone block or collotype accompanied by 
a verbal description. But any London reader can test 
the accuracy of these colour-plates by comparing them 
with some of the originals in the National Gallery. 

FRANK RUTTER. 


ROMANCE.* 


Few romances of history offer more allurement to the 
novelist than that of Prince Charlie’s wanderings in the 


*1“ King of the Highland Hearts.’’ By Winifred Duke. 
(Chambers.)—* “Red Fruit.”. By May Wynne. (Alston 
Rivers.)—* “‘ The Luck of the Laird.”” By Albert Payson Ter- 
hune. (Hutchinson.)—‘* Squire of Ash.” By Frank 
Dilnot. (Brentanos.)—* “Anna Marplott.’’ By Mrs. Fred 
Reynolds. (John Lane.) 7s. 6d. each. 


Highlands and beyond. nor is Miss Duke the kind” of 
person to lose sight otf any of its possibilities.1 Neither 
in knowledge of the country, enthusiasm for her subject, 
nor in deft and delicate portraiture does she leave any 
ground for disappointment. No labour has been spared 
in resuscitating the record of all those fatiguing, heart- 
breaking journeyings from one place of refuge to another ; 
with constant accompaniments of danger, hunger, thirst, 
weary limbs and sodden garments. But if we are allowed 
to air a little grievance which persists in teasing, it is 
that it remains an historical record, in spite of all its sym- 
pathy and undoubted charm. True, this is a difficulty 
for which we see no solution : in the year following Culloden, 
if one adheres as closely as possible to history, there is a 
tremendous amount of repetition to be faced. Miss Duke 
has perhaps come as near as possible to achieving the 
unachievable, and we are far from quarrelling with this 
vividly revealing portrait of Charles Edward. It is a 
delicatuly sensitive pen that develops the vacillating, 
spoilt yet lovable nature, with its compelling charm, its 
pathetic acceptance of a loyalty which knew no limits 
and counted no cost, into the embittered parasite on the 
Continent, reaping his blighted harvest. If it is less a 
novel than a record, it is a glowing record, that scintillates 
with a rare affection and fealty. Names like Sheridan, 
Burke and the numerous MacDonalds carry a fragrance 
down the years. 

The “ Red Fruit’? of Miss Wynne’s book was that 
harvested by the French Revolution, and the story centres 
round the elusive, powerful figure of Jean de Batz, the 
creator of the Terror. Its appeal to the reader is an 
irresistible one. Without any sense of the melodramatic, 
one is keenly aware of the stealthy plotting and counter- 
plotting, the treachery and danger that lurked everywhere. 
De Batz, adamant in his determination to spare no person 
or thing, least of all himself, in the cause of France, is led 
out of gratitude to marry Babin Grandmaison, an actress 
who had saved his life. It is essential that the marriage 
for the time being should be kept secret, and this leads 
to inevitable misunderstandings. Miss Wynne has drawn 
a vivid picture, admirably balancing the tragic atmosphere 
with glimpses of friendships and devotion. The casual 
reader might well hold his credence in abeyance at some 
of the exploits and almost miraculous escapes of the 
amazing de Batz, were it not for the author’s assurance 
in a Foreword that “ historic proof can be furnished from 
the archives of Paris and other sources.” 

It is back to the region of Culloden that Mr. Terhune 
takes us, but with what a difference.? More in the nature 
of a cocktail is this freakish blending of ancient and modern, 
blustering Yank and dour Highland chief (where did 
Mr. Terhune discover him ?). With a passing, we hesitate 
to say typical, glimpse of America, the interest develops 
near the ‘“‘ Blasted Heath ’’ of ‘‘ Macbeth,” with the red- 
gold collie ‘‘ Stirling’’ as its focus. ‘‘ Stirling’s’’ value 
is beyond all price, he being inviolably bound up with the 
family’s luck, which it was foretold would depart when 
there was no dog left of his breed. Two American collie- 
breeders crossed the Atlantic in desperate rivalry to buy 
“ Stirling’ for their kennels. Their activities and the 
Highland chief's ruses, highly coloured by his tempestuous 
and satirical qualities, together with the charm of his 
attractive niece, are all compounded into an exciting and 
quick-moving vagary. From the rather melodramatic 
escape by balloon it merges into a thrilling duel with 
ancient claymores, brought into use again after a two 
hundred years’ rest, which stands out prominently by 
reason of its sheer descriptive power. 

The last two books bring us still nearer home, the first 
being a colourful story of chivalry and stirring adventure 
in Kent in 1688.4 On the lintel at Brook House near 
Sandwich (according to an old Kentish record) is graven 
in very old characters ‘‘ Godwyns makyth their own fate.” 
How two generations did so, and especially how the bitter 
lifelong quarrel between Squire Godwyn and Sir Valentine 
Hardres was at long last expunged is the central theme 
round which Mr. Dilnot has woven a picturesque romance. 
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Alternating between the activities of the Cinque Ports 
and those of the Palace and Whitehall, the reader gets 
not only a vivid picture of the period, replete with duelling, 
highwaymen and the like, but meets in guise, friendly or 
otherwise, such well known people as Pepys, Lord Dover, 
the Countess of Dorsetshire, and others. Sir Valentine’s 
daughter is the active and charming pawn in the game, 
and it is but a foregone conclusion that the family quarrel 
should be buried for ever when it rests between her and 
young Harry Godwyn. An engrossing book in spite of 
a rather strong similarity 
in plot with the same 
autnor’s ‘“‘ Neame of Kent.” 
There is as usual a charm- 
ing simplicity and sincerity 
about Mrs. Fred Reynolds’s 
vignette of mid-Victorian 
times. Anna Marplott (the 
daughter, though she shared 
the name with her mother) 
is real; in her moods of in- 
trospection and in her 
yearnings after an escape 
from the narrow code of her 
parents, she captures the 
reader’s ready sympathy. 
She retains it too, right 
through the tragedy which 
results from her emancipa- 
tion. The two men she 
marries, her parents, 
Charlotte her sister—these 
and others are etched with 
no lack of delicacy and 
assurance, but they still 
remain a pleasing back- 
ground for the figure of 
Anna, which stands out in 
sharp relief ; and‘ compels 
our interest and affection. 


L..0. 


WALTER DE LA 
MARE.* 


There are many good 
things in this book for the 
admirer of a poet and story 
writer whose work in all 
its breadth and depth is 
still appreciated by only a 
few. An even greater service which Mr. Reid has rendered 
to contemporary literature is that several chapters are likely 
to bring new readers to the poet’s fiction. So many people 
think of Mr. de la Mare as the lyrical poet of a dreaming 
mood without realising the range of his explorations into 
the human heart. Of all the living English poets his work 
expresses the most subtle mind, and the latter part of 
his career he has devoted to extremely difficult experiments 
in prose fiction, adding to Henry James’s analytical 
inquests a rare skill in presenting dramatically the dramas 
of the mind. 

Mr. Reid interestingly compares the technique of ‘‘ The 
Almond Tree,”’ in ‘‘ The Riddle’’ volume, with James’s 
technique in ‘‘ What Maisie Knew.”’ He points out that 
“it was Henry James in his later work who, consciously 
at least, first made technique a part of dramatic narrative ”’ 
—though I think one might allow Joseph Conrad to share 
the priority. And then, in dealing with the later tales, 
such as “ Missing,’’ which Mr. Reid is probably right in 
describing as one of De.la Mare’s masterpieces, comes a 
“contemplation of the marvel of the writing. This is 
in the adaptation of a highly individual style to realistic 
dialogue.’’ But ‘‘ nobody ever talked (except possibly on 


* “ Walter de la Mare: a Critical Study.’’ By Forrest Reid. 
tos. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


From a drawing by Tom Hutt. 


occasion their author himself) as everybody talks in the 
later Jacobean novels and stories.”’ 

“And though in the work of Mr. de la Mare it is carried to 
nothing like the same pitch, now and again here too we must 
be prepared to accept it. It may be so skilfully disguised that 
we don’t notice it; still the translation or adaptation is there. 
Everything said by Mrs. Thripps (the charwoman in ‘ Out of 
the Deep’), for instance, is true to the mind and heart of Mrs, 
Thripps, but no actual talk of a charwoman could possibly 
be fitted just as it is into a de la Mare score. Mrs. Thripp’s 
words, if you examine them, you will find to have been recast. 
But the most subtle modulation I can think of is furnished 
by the talk of Mr. Bleet in this 
story, ‘ Missing,’ where it is 
managed so perfectly that we 
seem to be, and indeed are, 
listening to the very voice of 
the man, and yet listening to 
music. Miraculous as it may 
sound, vulgarity and common- 
ness unutterable have lost not 
a shade of their identity, and 
yet are inseparable from 
beauty.” 

This is a good example 
of Mr. Reid’s helpful, 
balanced comment on many 
of the finest and most 
characteristic stories. His 
discussion, for another in- 
stance, of ‘‘ The Memoirs of 
a Midget” will certainly 
enable many readers to see 
this amazing book from 
new angles, even if one is 
doubtful as to the justice 
of finding the best part of 
the novel in the episodes 
filled by the pitiful Mr. 
Anon. I have always felt 
that the new emotional 
power here detracts from 
the perfection of the book, 
by endangering its unity. 

A writer of beautiful 
fantasies himself, Mr. Reid 
has quickly appreciated the 
psychological merit of the 
de la Mare ghost stories, 
which, as he says, accumu- 
late their ghostly power in 
the person who is haunted, 

ape not in the ghost. They 
Mr. Walter de la Mare. jjjystrate the tremendous 
advance which modern 
fiction has made on the old 
and crude thriller where nothing is real, and all depends 
on superficial and grisly details. 

In dealing with the poetry Mr. Reid has made a valiant 
though rather ineffective attempt to trace a chronological 
plan of the poet’s development. But somehow Mr. Reid 
does not seem to come to grips with the poetry so closely 
as with the prose, nor does he, I think, sufficiently explain 
many statements, such as the distinction he merely asserts 
between a dream poem and a poem of dreamland in the 
case of ‘‘ The Listeners.’’ If we are to accept Mr. Reid’s 
illustration that Yeats’s “‘ The Cap and Bells’’ and Cole- 
ridge’s ‘“‘ Kubla Khan” are truly dream poems because 
the poets asserted they were dreamt, we are going to 
dismiss the majority of the truest dream poems, of the 
type of Keats’s ‘“‘La Belle Dame” and many of Mr. 
De la Mare’s profoundest lyrics. 

Perhaps the chief lack of this book is a metaphysical 
background, not only to give it shape (it is shapeless), 


- but also to show in relief the unity of a great artist’s varied 


work. Mr. de la Mare is a poet with mystical insight, 
and this it is which gives him so sure a grasp on reality, 
so that his powerful fantasies do not fly away into nebulous 
romance. Among Mr. Reid’s numerous happy but dis- 
jointed observations is a recognition of the result, but no 
exposition of the cause. He even makes the surprising 
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admission that he can see no human significance in ‘‘ The 
Three Mulla Mulgars.’’ He quotes a sentence from my 
study of Mr. Walter de la Mare (without mentioning the 
source), which says that we first have our eyes opened to 
the profundity of the satire behind the fairy tale ‘‘ when 
Nod, lost and parted awhile from his distressed brothers, 
falls into the hands of an ‘ Oomgar,’ or man.”’ Mr. Reid 
thinks that ‘‘ at even the faintest breath of satire every 
flower and leaf in this particular garden would wilt and 
whither,”” which suggests that he is misusing “ satire ”’ 
in the slangy sense. It seems fairly obvious that the 
“Three Mulla Mulgars ’’ (now lamentably renamed “ The 
Three Royal Monkeys ’’) in their vicissitudes on the long 
pilgrimage to paradisal Tishnar offer the mind an imagina- 
tive epitome of mankind’s journey. I wonder if Mr. Reid 
thinks that a daintier and frailer fairy tale, Anderson’s 
“The Shepherdess and the Chimney Sweep,”’ wilts under 
its satirical significance ? The curious thing is that he 
goes out of his way to ask if ‘‘ The Mote,”’ an early story, 
not reprinted in de la Mare’s works, “‘ represents the slow 
and painful evolution of mankind in general.’’ Such 


questions are natural in reading the profound fantasies of 
de la Mare. 


R. L. M&Groz. 


THE GREAT ENIGMA.* 


What a strange fellow he was, fantastic as his imagina- 
tion, stylish as his prose, odd as his opinions. At one 
moment he reeks of scent, another he lives with filthy 
desert tribes. He loves the airs and graces of the Paris 
salon, a spoiled darling, yet loves more the fuggy cockpit 
of a storm-tossed man-o’-war. He delights in princesses 
and duchesses, and cohabits with common sailors. He 
makes love to yashmaked Turkish ladies, lives with a 
Japanese mistress, and then plays the exile in Tangier 
with a horde of cats, declaring humanity is detestable. 
Did anyone know him ? 

Ludicrous fantasy, declare astute critics, regarding the 
published facts of his life, and then, after death, Le 
Journal Intime reveals his life as something beyond the 
freest imagination. A fop, he was a good officer; a 
dilettante, he was a superb craftsman; amorist, he 
remained a bachelor by instinct, but became a father. 

We shall never know the whole truth about M. Julien 
Viaud. But one fact nothing can obscure: his eminence 
among the most eminent of French writers. Perhaps 
his fame is temporarily eclipsed in the fashionable ob- 
fuscation of these days: the noise of tumult around les 
jeunes sounds in our ears, with the postures of M. Cocteau, 
the modernism of M. Gide and the hysteria of Maurice 
Rostand. A bird of strange plumage, if he has moulted 
a little, he is still a vivid flyer across the horizon, and 
except for Anatole France, his wings in full flight possess 
the heavens, let the cocks be as strident as they can. 

““ Morocco ’”’ belongs to the year 1889, a land unknown 
to the French organisation brought by Lyautey. It is 
the work of a man still enjoying ‘la vie surmenée de 
Paris, des compliments toujours, des succés,’’ with days 
spent in the company of Juliette Adam, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Daudet ; ‘‘ des journalistes et des gommeux, et des filles 
a la mode, et des amis tout devoués.”’ A little sickened 
with glory he sought the arid desert, the blazing sky, 
the blood-red sunset, perhaps to renew with such reactions 
from sterility the delights of Parisian homage. 

There is always something a little false in Loti the 
traveller. He is so anxious to evoke the inscrutable despair 
that is the key-note of his work; he seldom permits the 
scene itself to influence his thought : his thought influences 


the scene. Thus it is that, as a travel essayist, he is seen. 


at his worst, with those exaggerations of preciousness 
that render him ridiculous to a cynical, or at least, an age 
of studied stoicism. And always he was a partisan, violent, 
with a childish excess of enthusiasm or, if the mood changed, 


* “Morocco”’; Jerusalem’’; ‘‘ Madame Prune.” By 
Pierre Loti. 3 vols. 6s. each. (Werner Laurie.) 


disdain. In ‘‘ Morocco”’ he never ceases to comment 
on the filth, fanaticism and cruelty of the followers of 
Islam. Yet in the end he declares with an affectation 
that has no moment of conviction : 


“Our preferences and our regrets are still for the country 
that has just closed behind us. For ourselves it is too late, 
assuredly : we could never become acclimatised there. But the 
life of those who are born there seems to us less miserable than 
ours, and less false. Personally, I avow I would rather be the 
most holy Caliph than president of the most parliamentary, the 
most cultured, the most industrious of republics. And even 
the least of the camel-drivers, who after his courses through 
the desert, dies one fine day in the sun, stretching out trusting 
hands to Allah, seems to me to have played a far fairer part 
than a worker in a great European factory, be he stoker or 
diplomat, who ends his martyrdom of toil and greed blaspheming 
on a bed.” 


“ Blaspheming on a bed”’ is a fitting extravagance of 
this unbalanced ardour for a life of dust, filth, fanaticism 
and dreary sordidness. But Loti, riding his pet horse, 
ignored the plainest truth and took the wildest jumps into 
fantasy. He was a great writer despite this childish 
petulance against the civilisation whose homage he sedu- 
lously courted. A desert without a duchess would soon 
have sent him home to the city of salons. 

“‘ Jerusalem ’’ is the story of a pilgrimage without faith. 
An Agnostic who would like to believe, Loti journeyed 
to the Holy Land in the hope that he might find faith. 
He returned a more convinced unbeliever. -The pious 
frauds, the religious feuds, the overrated attractions of 
this land of ruin and desolation filled him with a reverent 
and sorrowful despair. He watches the pilgrims at the 
Holy Sepulchre, watches and sadly wonders, puzzled by 
this sincere emotion, impossible to his examinative in- 
tellect. ‘‘Is it really possible that so many supplications— 
childish, idolatrous though they be, tainted, if you will, 
by simple grossness—should be heard by no one? That 
a God—or even a Supreme Reason in that which is— 
having allowed them to be born should plunge again into 
nothingness creatures so worn with suffering, so athirst 
for eternity and reunion! No, the stupid cruelty of that 
never seemed to me so inadmissible as this evening.” 

But the hope passes, even of this, and he complains 
again of the utter void, the feeling of despair in the absolute, 
the unspoken. 

““Madame Prune’’ tells the story of Loti’s return, 
fifteen years after, to the scene of his morganatic marriage 
with Madame Chrysanthéme, now legitimately married to 
a manufacturer of lanterns. He again evokes the flower- 
petal delicacy of Japan, but this time is impatient with 
the Japanese. It is as delightful as anything he wrote. 
The translations of these three books are excellent, as 
also the format. 


CEcIL ROBERTS. 


THE NEW HEALING. 


In medicine, as in politics, in finance, in social custom, 
and in religion, we in Great Britain, as a nation, react 
less quickly and perhaps less violently than our American 
neighbours to a new outlook. The protagonists of all 
new methods of medical treatment are inclined to rage 
furiously against the solid resistance of what they term 
orthodox medicine, and to accuse the main body of its 
practitioners of deliberate obscurantism for purely selfish 
reasons. How much truth there is in their contention 
can only be known in the inmost thoughts of the orthodox 
opposers themselves, but at least the ‘‘ unorthodox ”’ would 
do well to make some allowance for the conservatism and 
attachment to established forms which is an inherent trait 
of the British character. 

The cult of osteopathy, which is staunchly championed 
by Mr. Wilfred Streeter*, has been hitherto scarcely more 
than a name to many people, and in so far as Mr. Streeter 
has succeeded in bringing it out from its nebula of vague- 
ness, and presenting it as a clearly defined entity, he must 


* “The New Healing.” By Wilfred Streeter. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 
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have benefited the cause which he evidently has sincerely 
at heart. No method of healing which claims to have 
relieved suffering should be condemned in ignorance of 
its very nature. 

According to its adherents, osteopathy deals with any 
structural derangement, however small, found in any part 
of the body, and they claim by a special technique to 
manipulate these maladjustments in such a way that all 
organs of the body can resume their normal function. It 
is only fair also that the impression should be corrected 
that the osteopath receives a training which is very meagre 
in point of time as compared with that received by students 
of recognised schools of medicine in America. 

Having done this good work of clarification, it is a pity 
that Mr. Streeter proceeds to arouse antagonism in the 
fair-minded by his bitter attack upon orthodox medicine 
on the one hand and chiropractic surgery on the other. 
His condemnation of the ‘‘ obscurantism ’’ and hostility 
of the medical profession is so emphatic that he might 
with wisdom in his turn mitigate a little of his merciless 
denunciation of chiropractic. These are controversial 
matters, but surely it is lacking in fairness to suggest 
that no member of the medical profession can, without 
some ulterior motive, refuse to agree to the superiority 
of a theory diametrically opposed to all the knowledge 
that he himself has striven for years to acquire. 


ETHEL BROWNING. 


EASTERN TRAVEL. 


These two books*—the one by a German and the other 
by an Australian—show in the clearest manner possible 
the difference between the mentality of the Old World 
and the New—the world where culture has developed for 
centuries along certain definite lines, and the world where 
culture is still to develop. 

It is a pleasure to read Mr. Bonsels’s book! which is 
written in a clear and suggestive style. He had read a 
good deal of Indian literature and philosophy before he 
went to India, and when he went there he lived among 
Indians, ate Indian food and travelled by bullock carts 
and native boats in preference to motor-cars, railways 
and steam launches. The part of India which he selected 
for his sojourn was the west coast. He had two companions 
with him all the time—his cook and his “ boy’’: the 
former was taciturn, so we do not read much of him; 
but the latter was talkative and had a philosophy of his 
own which amused Mr. Bonsels very much: and we get 
a very good study of him. 

No less interesting than Mr. Bonsels’s intercourse with 
men is his intercourse with animals—dogs, monkeys and 
snakes. He became especially friendly with Huc, the 
monkey whom he bought from a boy whose parents were 
starving. Once he had an imaginary conversation with 
Huc in which he contemptuously asked the monkey: 
““What great things have ever come from monkeys ?”’ 
To which the monkey replied: ‘‘ Only a human being 
could ask such a question. You always think that you 
can improve upon nature and imagine that you cannot 
go on existing unless you create something. Your con- 
tinued existence has nothing to do with your activities ; 
and as long as you believe that you can find salvation in 
struggle, you are merely showing that you do not know 
what salvation is. The greatness which arises out of 
true self-knowledge is not the work of human hands, 
but is love for all created nature.”’ 

He lived for a time in forests; and realised the unity 
of all life—human, animal and vegetable. At the end 
of his stay he went to Mangalore, and met there Mangesha 
Rao, a Hindu philosopher and an anti-British politician 
with whom he had interesting talks on a variety of subjects. 
Mangesha Rao is however killed before the author leaves 
India: not by any agents of the British Government, 

* 1 “ An Indian Journey.’’ By Waldemar Bonsels. 7s. 6d. 


(Allen & Unwin.)—* ‘‘ Express to Hindustan.” By M. H. 
Ellis. 12s. 6d. (John Lane.) 


but by his own caste people who hated him for his ideas 
of social reform. Mr. Bonsels is well known in Germany 
as a writer: and this book should make him well known 
in England also. There is both poetry and humour in it. 

Mr. Ellis’s book? is the account of an attempt made by 
three Australians under his leadership to reach Australia 
by motor-car. The attempt failed; but it was a brilliant 
failure. He left England in January last year, passed 
through France, Germany, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Turkey, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, Baluchistan and India. There 
were many breakages on the way, and the delay caused 
by these breakages made the travellers reach India when 
the monsoon burst. Further journey by motor-car there- 
fore became impossible, and they had to take the steamer 
from Colombo. 

The book is written in a very lively style. But the 
author has no historical imagination, and his observations 
on men and manners are superficial and tainted by pre- 
judice. He does not like the Turks; but he admits that 
Turkey is progressing under Mustapha Kemal (which 
he wrongly spells as Kjemal) Pasha. Education is spread- 
ing, the veil has gone, and the Civil Police is as smart and 
educated as any in Western Europe. In Mesopotamia he 
observes that the country is governed not by the British 
or King Feisal and his entourage, but by the native nobility 
whose chief occupation consists in being as lazy as possible. 
He finds the Persians ‘‘ dirty’’; but is glad to see that 
Riza Khan has suppressed brigandage and is making new 
roads. At the end of the book when he arrives in India, 
he says in his usually off-hand style that Urdu is a language 
in which fifty per cent. of the words are Persian, “‘ and 
the rest came from no one knows where.” This is not 
true. Urdu is Hindi with only an admixture of about 
twenty per cent. Persian words. 

V. B. METTA. 


AN INDIVIDUAL EXPERIENCE OF 
POETRY.* 


There are certain books which have, or should have, a 
particular virtue for the professional critic. They warn 
him by the freshness, immediacy and candour of their 
approach to literature to be on guard against the insidious 
vice of professionalism, the vice of repeating words which 
have ceased to have a real and personal meaning, of mouth- 
ing conventional judgments because the mind is weary 
and the time short, of failing to react vividly and to have 
the courage of informed conviction. Mr. Chapman’s is 
such a book. On the second page of it he writes that 
‘“ much of the sin and misery in the world is due to this— 
that men, not to use soft words, easily lend themselves to 
a lie. It ought to be someone’s office to call attention 
to the lies, so that human life might be more solidly 
built up.” 

He himself constantly calls attention to such lies, and 
he does so quite as much by the impression his writing 
and his opinions make of personal truth as by questioning 
the literary opinions of others and testing and refuting 
them on the evidence of literature itself. How seldom 
we meet with writers to-day who will boldly contradict, 
as Mr. Chapman often does, the consecrated view of such 
poets as Wordsworth or Tennyson, Shelley or Coleridge, 
and while admitting that others might think differently, 
compels them by insight and cogency of argument to 
reconsider their opinions. 

We are not convinced by a number of his contentions. 
His view of the quality of Milton’s imagination, for example, 
seems to us lacking in discrimination, and we do not believe 
that a poem composed of the best poems in the ‘“‘ Golden 
Treasury,’’ the best that were overlooked and the best 
that have been written since, would be “ greater than 
any one single great long poem conceivable, that could be 
written in the language.”’ It might be that such a collection 
could enrich us more than any single long poem, but it 


* “ Papers on Shelley, Wordsworth and Others.”” By J. A. 
Chapman. 6s. (Oxford Press.) 
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would not be a poem, and so the comparison is fan- 
tastic. 

Sometimes too his judgment strikes us as rather un- 
imaginatively severe, as when he condemns Wordsworth 
for being ‘“‘ dominated by any contemporary Godwin,” 
and deduces from the fact something inferior in the quality 
of his mind. Yet even those who claim and justify their 
“right to instruct mankind ’’ may yield, in the ardour or 
disillusionment of inexperience, to contemporary error, and 
eventually strengthen thereby, as Wordsworth did, their 
grasp on truth. 

But these are small matters to complain of, as is his 
tendency now and then to break the back of his sentences 
with parentheses, in the light of his essential virtue. And 
this is that he has that rarest of gifts, the gift of experienc- 
ing poetry and discriminating its degrees of reality. 
Towards the end of his book he asks: “ Is it possible that 
the power to tell great poetry from lesser, never to fail 
of that judgment, is a gift almost as seldom bestowed as 
the gift to write great poetry ? Do men generally take on 
trust from others that the poetry of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Keats is in a class apart, not really themselves knowing 
what makesitso ?’’ His own book contains much evidence 
that they do, and common experience confirms it. But 
he himself has the power, born equally of native sensibility 
and patient cultivation, to a quite unusual degree. And 
he proves it equally by the choice and generosity of his 
quotations and the theory of value he derives from them 
and uses them to illustrate. We have only to read some of 
these in the order which he has chosen to print them to 
recover, if we have lost it, our sense of degree, to recognise 
the poetry which is of the nature of a revelation and to 
distinguish it from that which is only pleasing and of human 
interest. 

We could cite many particular instances of this fine- 
ness of appraisement, accompanied as it is by a refusal 
to take poetry on trust from others. His comment on 
Byron’s ‘‘ Elegy on Thyrza,”’ with its gentle defiance of 
Professor Elton’s too facile praise, is an excellent example ; 
and as a confirmation of his theory that the secret of the 
greatest poetry consists in the essence of one thing being 
shown in the light of another thing, his analysis of Shake- 
speare’s lines : 

daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty,” 
is as admirable in its human as in its poetic insight. And 
in some of his essays—those on Whitman, for example, or 
Richard Middleton—he is even more concerned with the 
person of the poet than with his poetry. Of the circum- 
stances as well as the native characteristics which may 
make or mar a poet he has much of interest to say, and if, 
as he believes and we believe with him, there lies more 
hope for the emotional growth of mankind in a hard study 
of poetry than in any other direction, this book should help 
many to foster that growth in the right way. 


Hueu I’A. FAausset. 


ENGLISH VERSIONS.* 


Those who believe in the power of literature to promote 
international understanding must rejoice in the greatly 
increased readiness with which publishers consider the 
issue of foreign books in English versions. The batch 
noted below is by no means exceptional, and it is sig- 
nificant that three of these half-dozen books are not new 
but are the first English translations of works long since 
regarded as classics in the countries of their origin. More- 
over one of them, Ladislas Reymont’s ‘‘ The Promised 
Land,” is the comparatively early work of an author 
now dead who even in his lifetime was accorded a place 


* “The Promised Land.”” By Ladislas Reymont. 2 vols. 
15s. (Knopf.)—‘‘ Mother and Son.” By Romain Rolland. 
7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.)—‘ Little Fadette.’”’” By 
George Sand. 8s. 6d. (Scholartis Press.)—‘‘ The Pleiads.” 
By Count Arthur de Gobineau. 15s. (Knopf.)—‘‘ The Closed 
Garden.” By Julian Green. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.)—‘‘ The 
Captain’s Daughter.” By Alexander Pushkin. 6s. (Dent.) 


among the elect by his own countrymen. Reymont em- 
ployed a large canvas; his most famous novel, ‘‘ The 
Peasants,’ was spread over four volumes, and “ The 
Promised Land,’’ which does for industrial workers what 
the later work did for agricultural labourers, is in two. 
M. Romain Rolland also expresses himself copiously, finding 
strength in the full statement of his thoughts rather than 
in suggestion and suppression. ‘‘ Mother and Son’”’ is 
Volume III of ‘‘ The Soul Enchanted,’ and another is 
still to come. Those to whom “ John Christopher,” on 
its appearance in Gilbert Cannan’s brilliant translation, 
became a temporary Bible—that was in war time !— 
are unlikely to find the new work completely satisfying ; 
they will probably feel that M. Rolland has attempted 
to do again what can only be done once with complete 
conviction ; but others, coming unprejudiced to his work, 
will be moved by its eloquence and nobility, and nobody 
could fail to be impressed by the sincerity of this most 
earnest of ‘‘ good Europeans.”’ 

It is remarkable that the works of George Sand should 
have had to wait until 1928 before receiving an adequate 
English dress. The assumption that most educated 
English people read French is far from warranted; and 
to refuse to read a French book in an English translation 
made by an expert, simply because one is able to make 
oneself understood in a Paris café or on a conducted tour 
through France, is a sort of snobbishness which results 
in self-stultification. Mr. Hamish Miles’s delicate English, 
a reasonably faithful reflection of George Sand’s flowing 
French, may be counted on to give greater pleasure to the 
average intelligent reader than he would derive from a 
laborious attempt to seize the flavour of the original with 
the aid of a dictionary. The Scholartis Press is to be 
praised for issuing this delightful rendering of “‘ Petite 
Fadette,’”’ one of George Sand’s most characteristic stories, 
and it is good to know that other works will follow. <A 
lower-priced edition would probably have justified itself. 

Count Gobineau’s ‘‘ Les Pléiades’’ also makes its first 
appearance in English. It is a work of curious fascination, 
expressed in the flowing periods of an earlier generation, 
but with the psychological subtlety which we like to imagine 
belongs to this. At first the book appears to suffer from 
a lack of design. The model of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” with 
its interweaving tales, has been imitated, and during the 
major portion of the narrative one is aware of loose ends ; 
but finally the ends are tied and the pattern of the work 
is revealed, as involved as contrapuntal music, but not 
incoherent. The book contains a fund of tolerant philos- 
ophy and a rare insight into the workings of the mind. 
Mr. J. F. Scanlan’s translation reads well and achieves 
a distinctive style. 

Also from the French is Julian Green’s novel, ‘‘ The 
Closed Garden.” It is somewhat anomalous that the work 
of an American should be put into English by somebody 
else, but perhaps Mr. Green has become so French that 
he lacks ease in writing his mother tongue. Even in this 
English version nothing could be more French in atmo- 
sphere than ‘‘ The Closed Garden.’’ The book is so closely 
woven, so intensely truthful, that its horrible story becomes 
almost terrifying. Adrienne Mesurat, the chief character, 
a girl with none of a natural girl’s youthfulness or fresh- 
ness, pent within the walls of a house whose very common- 
placeness is sinister; the unimaginative, domineering 
father; the invalid sister; the sordid Madame Legras— 
these are not so much described as allowed to reveal them- 
selves. It is a study of obsession and perversion, repression 
and madness, told with exceptional power, and the author 
has almost uncanny skill in evoking the material details 
that give verisimilitude to a story which, baldly narrated, 
would fail to convince. If Mr. Green can express with 
equal power the more normal activities of the human 
animal, he is likely to become one of the most prominent 
figures in modern literature. 

It is a far cry from this exercise in obscure psychology 
to the simple and fresh ‘‘ Captain’s Daughter,’’ which 
Mr. Edward Garnett describes as the first pure example 
of Russian realism in literature. Written a hundred vears 
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ago, this work of one of the most distinguished 
figures in European literature finds itself for the 
first time in a complete English version, for 
which we may be grateful. 

HERMON OULD. 


THE ARABS PLACE IN THE 
SUN.* 


‘“The Arab cause,” says Mr. Coke in his pre- 
face, ‘‘ suffers so far as the Western public is 
concerned in being largely at the mercy of two 
opposing schools of publicists: the specialist 
and the romantic, or what we might term the 
‘highbrow’ and the ‘ lowbrow.’”’ Mr. Coke’s 
brow would seem to be of medium height. He 
does not expect us to quote Arab poets (in 
Arabic) with Gertrude Bell on the one hand, 
nor, on the other, to demand descriptions @ la 
Hollywood of ‘‘the ‘he-man’ in Arab tribal 
dress.’’ But there is nothing of mediocrity in 
his ability to control a tremendous field of facts 
and to make of it not only accurate history but 
the most moving drama. 

From the point of view of the historian the 
Arab is fairly intractable material. The multi- 
plicity of tribes, their subdivisions, and their 
habit of dwindling into obscurity in one age 
only to re-emerge brilliantly in another, often 
leads, quite naturally, to a harassed old-woman- 
who-lived-in-a-shoe attitude on the part of their 
biographer, while the reader, to change the 
metaphor, feels as if Arab history were a 
stretch of the Arabs’ own desert with facts in- 
numerable as the sands clogging his feet and 
whirling around him in a stifling cloud. 

Nothing could be more masterly than the way in which 
Mr. Coke sweeps onward through century after century 
of Arabian history and experience with never a fault of 
emphasis or balance and never a trace of dullness. Without 
effort we stride from age to age, from continent to conti- 
nent. The effect on the reader is exhilarating. The 
achievement on the part of the writer is nothing short of 
brilliant. 

The “ specialist ’’ who is familiar with the events and 
personalities of Arab history will welcome this book for 
its balance, its refreshing vigour, and its accurate in- 
formation as to the present state of the Arabic-speaking 
countries from Irak to Morocco. The general reader will 
find that all the odd scraps of information about Arabs 
ancient and modern that he has gathered throughout his 
lifetime suddenly acquire meaning. He has had brightly 
coloured bits of a gigantic jig-saw puzzle stored in the 
treasure-house of his memory—Lawrence and a revolt in 
the desert, Andalusiain afternoon sunlight, Mecca, Harun 
ar-Raschid, Mandates in the Near East, Abbassids, the Sick 
Man of Europe, Crusaders, Ibn Sa’ud and the Wahabis, 
Mameluks, the Caliphate question, Doughty, Mohammed, 
the Druses, the Alhambra, Gertrude Bell, even Sindbad the 
Sailor—each separate piece fascinating in itself but unre- 
lated to the rest. And now Mr. Coke comes with all the 
missing bits of the puzzle and inevitably, infallibly, all 
the pieces join, come to life, take on added meaning as 
parts of a complete picture. : 

This is a book, first of all, to buy. Its range and its 
unfailing accuracy make it an invaluable book of reference. 
It is, secondly, a book to “‘ put on your library list.”” Few 
books published this year can be as valuable as this 
careful study of a people and of lands that are becoming 
increasingly important to the British Empire. It is, 
thirdly and above all, a book to read. For its interest 
alone you will be recommending it to your friends. With 
all its meticulous accuracy it is intensely readable, alive 


and vivid. THEODOSIA THOMPSON. 


* “The Arab’s Place in the Sun.” By Richard Coke. 
21s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


The Alhambra. 
From “The Arab’s Place in the Sun,” by Richard Coke (Thornton Butterworth). 


CHRISTIANITY.* 


Christianity has had many critics; some of the severest 
have been its own adherents. We assail spiritual truths, 
and would re-edit them just as we have been able to re- 
edit a few physical facts; and Christ, greater than all 
dogmas, is reduced to a theological proposition, while 
Christianity, greater than any creed, becomes a respectable 
convention. The old Christian apologetic has gone by the 
board. Hegel’s dialectic applied to the Scriptures started 
the Higher Criticism, which destroyed belief in the Bible 
as an infallible book. But to-day there is a greater 
emphasis on Jesus and His teaching as the central feature 
of Christianity. 3 

However much we may argue round and about it, we 
are unable to relegate the story of the life and deeds of 
the Founder of Christianity to the limbo of discredited 
events. It is a simple story, but there are facts that 
cannot be ignored. Men must make their decision about 
Him. To those who have no particular lore in such 
matters, yet would arrive at a reasoned conclusion, this 
admirable book will be of the utmost assistance. Therein 
the reader will find the verdict of modern scholarship on 
all epochs and aspects of Christianity. It is a collective 
work, written by twenty-two experts who know their 
ground and move easily among their ideas. The book is 
divided into five parts. Part I deals with the world into 
which Christ was born. His life and the early records of 
it occupy Part II, and Parts III to V follow the history of 
Christianity through the centuries. Thirty plates, seven 
maps and a full index add to the utility of the work. 

The nucleus of the book is the second chapter of Part II 
—‘‘ The Life of Jesus.’’ Professor Burkitt rightly sets it 
forth so that the Christian movement naturally issues from 
it. The view he takes of the Gospel History is that “ it 
is intensely concerned with contemporary Judaism .. . 
that Jesus not only had become a real Man, but in particular 
a real Jew of that age, and that it is only in proportion 
as we realise the prejudices, the passions, the religion, the 


* “Christianity in the Light of Modern Knowledge.” 25s. 
(Blackie.) 
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aspirations of the men of that age, Jews and Gentiles, that 
we can hope to catch the authentic tones of the voice of 
Jesus Himself.” Dr. Burkitt treats his subject with 
sound judgment and vigour. 

The contributors were circumscribed by space, hence 
several interesting and controversial points are passed over 
lightly ; but no salient points are neglected nor irrelevant 
ones allowed to obtrude. This is a very important volume. 
The criticism is honest, the exposition scholarly and clear, 
and throughout there is a firm grasp of intellectual values. 
A great service would be rendered to the public by issuing 
a cheaper edition of this valuable book, to bring it within 
reach of all earnest inquirers. 

ARTHUR McCray. 


RUSSIA TO-DAY. 


Mr. Theodore Dreiser has written one of the best of recent 
books on Russia.!_ He is not an expert, and does not profess 
to be. Some of his views arouse my fierce dissent. But 
here is a trained observer, with unusual opportunities, who 
records faithfully and impartially what he has seen in the 
Soviet State. I do not count it against Mr. Dreiser but 
rather in his favour that he set out sympathetically inclined 
towards the Communist experiment. Without some 
sympathy, no real understanding is possible. 

Invited by the Soviet Government, Mr. Dreiser spent 
seven weeks in the country in the winter of 1927-8. He 
saw much to praise, much that aroused his wonder and 
some things that stirred his wrath. He found working and 
living conditions vastly improved for the organised workers 

1“ Dreiser Looks at Russia.’’ By Theodore Dreiser. 5s. 
(Constable.)—* ‘‘ Leonid Krassin: His Life and Work.” By 
His Wife. Lubov Krassin. 21s. (Skeffington.)—*‘‘ The Russian 
Land.”’ By Albert Rhys-Williams. 7s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.) 
—‘ “Spying in Russia.”” By John Vidor. 18s. (John Long.) 


Leonid Borisovitch Krassin. 
From “ Leonid: Krassin,” by |Lubov,Krassin (Skeffington). 


in the cities, he approves the new system of education, and 
he enthusiastically praises the emancipation of the Russian 
women. 

But he does not hide the other side. His description of 
the sense of terror that prevails is convincing. He does 
not attempt to cloak distress when he sees it. Whilesome 
of the theories of Communism capture his imagination, 
many of the methods of the Communists appal him. One 
feels the doubt stealing over him if the ideal he sought 
here is not ‘‘ possibly too beautiful to succeed, an ideal 
to which frail and selfish humanity can never arise.” 

I anticipated with the keenest interest the publication of 
the life of Krassin by his widow.? Krassin was one of the 
biggest figures of the Bolshevist Revolution. A young 
Siberian, the son of a Government official, he was expelled 
from the Petersburg Technological Institute for taking _ 
part in a student demonstration, and in the following year 
was arrested while doing his military service in Nijni 
Novgorod for translating and circulating prohibited German 
revolutionary books. After ten months’ solitary confine- 
ment in Moscow he was released, Later on he resumed his 
studies, finished his courses, and won a great reputation as 
an electrical engineer, becoming head of the vast Siemens- 
Schukert interests in Petrograd. He remained a revolution- 
ist but from about 1913 he ceased for a time to be an openly 
active worker, devoting himself to his profession. 

When the Bolshevists acquired power, Krassin joined 
them, and became the business organiser of the Communist 
party. He controlled the State, foreign trade monopoly, 
won the confidence of governments, and secured the 
goodwill even of such bitter opponents of Bolshevism 
as Lord Curzon. He remained in looks and manner the 
middle class man of affairs and one could have pictured 
him presiding over the board of some group like Imperial 
Chemical Industries. But I have seen him stir a Russian 
crowd to delirious enthusiasm, preaching revolution. He 


died from pernicious anemia when fifty-six, 
voluntarily a poor man. 
Transparently honest, an idealist, wholly dis- 


sociated from the cruelties of the upheaval, Krassin 
arouses our admiration. Much of the charm of his 
life is revealed in these pages. But Madame Krassin 
has little sympathy for Bolshevism, and she allows this 
to affect her course. Krassin the revolutionist is 
painted in the faintest of colours; Krassin the con- 
structive re-creator of Russia stands out. Of his life 
in the two most vital years 1918-9 very little is told. 
I find both delight and disappointment in this volume. 
Allow me to add, in justice to Madame Krassin, 
that Mr. Lloyd George in his brief foreword, is very 
eulogistic, declaring that the book “ brings out very 
well what seem to me to have been the characteristics 
of a remarkable man.”’ 

When I was in Moscow I frequently met an 
attractive American, Mr. Rhys Williams, who was 
spending his summers among the peasants, living 
with them and studying their life. I was much im- 
pressed by his sincerity, his literary gifts and the 
thoroughness of his methods. Mr. Rhys Williams 
has now published a charming and vital study of 
Russian peasant life under the new conditions, ‘‘ The 
Russian Land,’’* which deserves a permanent place in 
every Russian library. In no other work known to 
me can be found so faithful and vital an account of the 
transformation now proceeding in the life of the 
Russian country people. Mr. Rhys Williams gives 
us, not statistics but people, and his people live in 
every page. He, like Mr. Dreiser, ends with a note 
of interrogation, ‘‘ This peace time demand of the 
revolution, how shall the peasant meet it, and all the 
sacrifices it involves ?’’ Answer that question and 
you have divined the future of the great Slav race. 

Mr. John Vidor’s book, “‘ Spying in Russia,’ puzzles 
me. Mr. Vidor claims that he was a lieutenant in the 
British Army in France, and was sent in 1918 on in- 
telligence work to Switzerland. After the War he 
joined the British Communist party to betray its 
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doings to a secret anti-Bolshevist organisation, and in 
1927 had himself nominated as a delegate with a labour 
deputation to Russia. His account of what he saw is 
written in sensational fashion. The author evidently in- 
tends us to understand that he killed another spy who 
threatened to betray him. 

Mr. Vidor knows no Russian, apparently not even the 
alphabet. That is very clear. The book is a strange 
mixture of knowledge and amazing ignorance. There is an 
absence of exact observation; many capital names are 
misspelt, and other names applied wrongly. He describes 
a long interview with Stalin, and tells how during their talk 
Vidor’s dossier was brought to Stalin, and Vidor himself 
read part of it. Stalin speaks no language but Russian, 
and the dossier would certainly be written in Russian. 
How then did Vidor carry on the conversation and peruse 
the document ? 

My own explanation of this book would be that a journal- 
ist and one of the labour delegates co-operated to produce 
it and gave their imagination free play. On the lurid cover 
is a quotation, ‘‘ We have abolished the death penalty in 
Russia except for one thing, Comrade—Spying!” But, 
oddly enough, the death penalty is not abolished for many 
political offences, although spies now usually escape it. 
In the last two cases known to me, one was given three 
years’ exile, and the other was simply turned out of the 
country after a couple of months in prison ! 

F. A. MACKENZIE. 


A CARLOAD OF PLAYS.* 


The omnibus volume is a phenomenon of the times. 
It used to be confined to anthologies of poetry ; then essays, 
short stories, novels, plays, everything which offered over 
a thousand pages of good solid reading was pressed into 
service. Messrs. Harrap have added to their own publish- 
ing under this head a volume of great modern British 
Plays, with the good measure well pressed down of nine- 
teen copyright works in nearly eleven hundred pages and 
costing only eight shillings and sixpence. The editor is 
Mr. J. W. Marriott, and editorship in these instances is a 
responsible business. It must be based upon something 
more than your anthologist’s merely personal preferences, 
for these stout volumes have the air of standard works 
about them, and the term “ great’’ may not be taken 
lightly. 

Mr. Marriott has not done so. At the opening of his 
preface he states his principle: ‘‘ The method . . . has 
been first to select authors who are standard-bearers in 
the modern British dramatic movement, and second to 
isolate from the works of each selected author the play 
exhibiting him at his most significant.’’ Such a state- 
ment opens to us the right to move amendments both to 
the list of authors and to that of plays if we can support 
the revision. Shaw and Barrie have had to be omitted, 
one assumes because of copyright difficulties. The rest of 
Mr. Marriott’s list is truly representative. One obvious 
omission is Mr. Granville Barker, whose claim surely out- 
tops that of many of the authors included. The fact that 
we seldom have a chance of seeing Granville Barker’s plays 
performed does not affect the issue, for the editor says 
chimself: ‘‘ The great plays of the English Repertory are 
seldom to be seen, be they classical or modern.” This 
omission however is the only outstanding one. Some of us 
would advance a strong claim for the inclusion of certain 
dramatists at the expense of some of Mr. Marriott’s choice. 
Miles Malleson for example is to my own mind a thinker 
using the theatre to put forward a typically modern 
message ; and the work of Hermon Ould, which almost 
mechanically receives the recognition of book publication 
but gets played abroad more than here in England, has a 
significance in modern drama much more likely to last 
than the popular sentimentality of Sutton Vane’s ‘‘ Out- 
ward Bound.” That, for all its stage effectiveness, is the 
one really poor play in the book. A better specimen of 


* “‘ Great Modern British Plays.”” Edited by J. W. Marriott. 
8s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


poetic drama might have been found than Rudolf Besier’s 
““ The Virgin Goddess.’’ Both John Drinkwater and Mase- 
field are omitted, and one would have said that ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln ’’ as a chronicle play had its place, even though 
we do not hail it with the thrill of the first fine careless 
rapture when it fitted in so marvellously with the thought 
currents of the time. But the anthologist not only cannot 
please everyone, he cannot perfectly please anyone save 
himself, and he probably quarrels with his own choice by 
the time he is passing the proof of the contents table. 

Galsworthy is here, outreaching all others; Pinero, 
Sutro and Jones of the first line of the advance ;_ Brighouse, 
Chapin, St. John Hankin of the ‘‘ Manchester school ”’ ; 
Maugham and Noel Coward with the social comedy of post- 
war bad manners ; McEvoy with a Cockney play, Reginald 
Berkeley with a war play, Clemence Dane with a social 
play ; Robertson and W. S. Gilbert carry the book back 
into the Victorian era (further maybe than it should go), 
and C. K. Munro, who might have carried it forward to 
link up with the future, is checked with one of his boarding- 
house comedies. So with Ashley Dukes, Arnold Bennett 
and his partner Edward Knoblock the long list of authors 
is complete. We may be thankful that Mr. Marriott has 
erred so little and has given so much that is excellent. 

His notes on these authors are concise and informative ; 
his preface is provocative. Brief as this is, running to 
only five pages of printing, it contains the seeds of many 
critical quarrels. His claim for comedy as the norm of 
English drama ; his assertion that ‘‘ A play should prove 
nothing; it should give a faithful picture of life’’; or 
his ‘‘ emphatically affirmative ’’ answer to the question : 
“Ought drama to deal with character ? ’’—these are but 
three points where his postulates ask too much of us. 
Tragedy has as high a claim as her sister; almost every 
play which matters a snap of the fingers has sought to 
prove something ; the tendency of advanced drama in 
Europe and America is away from the drama of character ; 
one could as easily produce evidence for these opposite 
assertions, extending from Marlowe to “ Porgy.’ The 
fact that Mr. Marriott does hold these views accounts for 
his choice of plays, which contains no single tragedy and 
no play which may lay claim to an advanced technique. 
In dealing with Mr. Munro he does almost apologetically 
choose ‘‘ At Mrs. Beam’s”’ rather than ‘‘ The Rumour,” but 
this apology is the only sign of an extension of his limits. 

Turning to the plays themselves, the standard is so high 
as to force agreement with Mr. Marriott’s assertion that 
“we are rich in masterpieces.” Since the Repertory 
dramatists moved the vortex of drama, so far as their 
work was concerned, from the drawing-room to the back 
parlour; whilst the life of the upper ten and the idle 
rich still preoccupies a number of our comedy writers, 
this volume gives a fairly comprehensive picture of the 
modes and manners of the England of our day. 

With each play a separate work of art, criticism can only 
generalise. There is no possibility of registering impressions 
of work as diverse as, say, Noel Coward’s witty “‘ The 
Young Idea ”’ and the earnestness of Galsworthy’s “‘ Strife.’’ 
Reginald Berkeley's ‘‘ The White Chateau’ caused the 
fighting animal within me most to stir, for I felt that asa 
choice of an anti-war play its conventionally heroic Briton 
and bullying Germans were doing little service to any cause 
but the perpetuation of hatred, and I hoped that its author 
had read some of the war books by young Germans to 
correct his all-too-national perspective. And again I wished 
that ‘‘ The Rumour ”’ had been included. 

But this collection of work of modern dramatists, both 
in quantity and in quality is such good value that one 
feels to have no right to criticise, only to accept gratefully. 

HORACE SHIPP. 


ACCORDING TO JUDAS.* 


From the earliest periods of Christian history Judas 
Iscariot has exercised a weird fascination over those who 
are interested in the realm of psychology. What he did 


* “The Gospel According to Judas Iscariot.’’ By Ernest S. 
Bates. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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is clear enough according to the records of Holy Scripture ; 
but why he did it remains a mystery. That he should 
have been actuated simply by greed is inconceivable, if 
only because the magnitude of the deed is so altogether 
out of proportion to the financial advantage derivable 
from it. An oft-expressed view, dating from very early 
times, and popularised later by Marie Corelli in ‘‘ Barabbas,”’ 
represents Judas as setting himself deliberately to force 
the hand of Jesus, and as committing suicide when he 
found his well-meant scheme miscarried. Another view, 
perhaps more defensible, is that which regards Judas as a 
political revolutionary who thought to use Jesus for his 
political ends, and who betrayed Him under the influence 
of bitter disappointment at His refusal to be so used. 

Professor Sutherland Bates’s study, if it can be called 
such, has no such plausibility, and he sits very loosely 
indeed to the records of Scripture. His Judas, son of 
Barzillai, is represented as being reared among the Essenes 
in the wilderness of the south, where “‘ they taught me the 
Law of Moses, and I hated it ; they told me I must worship 
Jehovah and I could not.” It would not be too much 
to say that the whole book is dominated by a disposition 
—akin to that of Marcion—to differentiate between the 
good God, the Creator of all things, and an inferior god 
named Jehovah, the creation of men’s own imagination, 
“most evil and tyrannous, a jealous god, a lover of strife 
and iniquity.”” In the wilderness Judas communed oft 
with ‘‘ Satan, the prince of the serpents,’ and almost half 
the book is occupied with a sketch of Old Testament 
history as related by Satan to Judas. Concerning this 
sketch it need only be said that occasionally it reflects 
the Bible story—only occasionally! When one who has 
been trained under such conditions comes into touch with 
Jesus in the second half of the book we are prepared to 
find that which in no wise agrees with the situations pre- 
sented in Scripture, for Professor Bates is not one whit more 
true to the New Testament than to the Old—and, after all, 
the New Testament is our one authority concerning the 
Jesus of history. The Jesus of this imaginative book bears 
little or no resemblance to the Jesus of the Gospels; and 
without being “‘ blasphemous and insulting,’ Professor 
Bates has certainly presented a character unreal and 
incoherent, and totally inadequate as a clue to the subse- 
quent history of the Christian Church. For such a Jesus 
martyrs would not have died, and missionaries would not 
have given their all; and it is very doubtful whether He 
was worth betraying! Compared with this unreal pre- 
sentation of the story the most perplexing situations in the 
canonical Gospels are plain and intelligible. 

Two examples may be given of the way in which Professor 
Bates plays fast and loose with the records—the only 
records, be it remembered—which we have of that wondrous 
Ministry. The Temptation of Jesus, of which a very 
fantastic account is given, is placed after the disciples have 
been called and after the ministry of healing was well on 
the way. Again, Mary of Magdala is not only identified 
with the incidents in Luke vii, John viii and xii, but with 
John xix 26, concerning which he says: “In truth his 
mother was far away in Galilee, and knew nothing of 
what had befallen her son.’” We are bound therefore to 
say that this book of Professor Bates’s, while it does not 
strike us as “‘ blasphemous and insulting ’’—as a champion 
of the book who is quoted on the wrapper complains some 
have done—it utterly fails to carry conviction, or to 
present a coherent message: neither has it a marked 
individuality to carry off its defects. 


W. Fippran 


THE HERITAGE OF MAN.* 


In his new collection of essays Mr. Massingham has 
sought unity of impression in diversity of theme. While 
a few purely descriptive sketches are included, the book 
as a whole introduces us to a wide range of problems 


* “ The Heritage of Man.”” By H. J. Massingham. 10s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


affecting the relationship of natural to human life, of 
primitive to civilised man, of man himself to his social 
environment, and of the past to the present. And running 
like a thread through the discussion is the argument that, 
despite all his modern interference with her, man remains 
the child of nature, and that if he persists in forgetting 
that fact the consequences will be fatal. Mr. Massingham 
is the sworn foe of our competitive, industrialised civilisa- 
tion, and his main object in this very scholarly, sincere 
and charming book has been to show that, in contra- 
diction of much modern theory on the subject, there is 
no justification in natural law for much of the political 
and social philosophy that we have come to take for granted. 
He shows us that nature is mot cruel; that man is not 
inherently a fighting animal; and that co-operation, not 
competition, is the law of the universe. The Victorians 
adumbrated the idea of nature “‘ red in tooth and claw ”’ 
and of competition as being the “ inevitable’’ outlet for 
‘innate’? human pugnacity. To some extent, Mr. Mas- 
singham admits, this notion arose from a genuine mis- 
understanding of Darwin and, to a lesser degree, from 
certain actual errors in Darwin which later scientific 
knowledge has corrected. But in large measure the 
thought was born of the wish. The Victorians needed a 
philosophical basis for their individualistic, competitive 
commercialism; they found it in a misreading, partly 
unconscious but partly deliberate, of ‘the survival of the 
fittest ’’ formula. They needed justification for the war 
to which competitive industrialism inevitably leads; and 
they found it in the fighting “‘ instinct ’’ of man. 

Mr. Massingham first assaults the doctrine of nature 
“red in tooth and claw.’’ His argument here runs upon 
familiar enough lines. Cruelty implies the infliction of 
pain for the sake of pleasure, and the animal creation is 
not guilty of that. Animals kill for food, not with any 
consciously destructive or joyous impulse; while their 
victims are numbed in the moment of danger. What 
gives Mr. Massingham’s book its peculiar distinction is the 
amount of evidence he so lucidly produces in support of 
this more kindly view of nature. He has not only studied 
all the best available data, but gives us much striking 
illustration from his own observation. He then proceeds 
to show that the brute creation is not so blindly promiscuous 
as is commonly supposed. He deals at some length with 
the mating of animals, and gives us a remarkably fas- 
cinating chapter on the idyllic love making and the fidelity 
of birds. As for ‘‘ the survival of the fittest,’’ he leaves 
no shred of that heresy, as popularly understood, intact. 
The fittest do indeed survive; but it is the species which 
exhibit the most intelligence, not the most bellicosity, that 
endure. 

Most interesting of all are the chapters dealing with 
man. Man, alone among living creatures, is consciously 
cruel or predatory. But Mr. Massingham shows that even 
man is not inherently a fighting animal; it is the tyranny 
of false ideas and of inertia, not of instinct, that has made 
him the competitive, destructive creature that he is. 
Humanity has always been haunted by the dream of a 
Golden Age in the dawn of history; and anthropological 
and archzological research now demonstrates that the 
dream has at least a basis of fact. The cave drawings of 
the first Stone Age reflect many human activities; but 
there is no evidence whatever of weapons or fighting. 
“‘ Primitive ’’ the earliest men may have been; but they 
were not “‘ savage.’’ War crept into the world very much 
later, and itself created the fighting impulse. But that 
impulse has never really rooted itself in mankind as a 
whole. War originally sprang from the mistaken ideas 
of a minority. What has made it so common has been 
the docility with which the majority has followed the 
minority. There is no innate “ tiger’? in man. But there 
is far too much of the sheep. 

Mr. Massingham concludes a wholly delightful book 
with a chapter on the despoliation of the English country- 
side. He writes sympathetically of the efforts of public 
bodies to save certain ‘‘ beauty spots ’”’ or historic relics ; 
but he rightly insists that such enterprise represents a 
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treatment merely of the symptoms, not of the disease. 
The desecration of the country-side is a reflection of the 
organic ills of our competitive civilisation. There is only 
oneremedy. We must relearn Nature’s law of co-operation 
and attain that fusion of beauty with utility which is her 
first principle. GILBERT THOMAS. 


SOME POETS AND OTHERS. 


>To find Laurence Housman’s name on the title page of a 
book is to be drawn back to old delights. Happily he has 
not emulated his immortal brother in his reticence. Over 
all the years one remembers Laurence Housman’s poetry 
as a green arras, as a trellising hung with roses. A brilliant 
artist with an affinity for the Florentine School, he brings 
two arts to make his poetry, sometimes an artifice which is 
very charming. Over all the years my mind moves back 
to a book of Laurence Housman’s—prose, but I should think 
his most beautiful book, in which the prose is inextricable 
from the poetry. It was called, I believe, ‘‘ All Fellows,” 
and I read it by an open door at evening with the sea 
beyond. He has a heart for the Little Brethren. Perhaps 
I should have written the Umbrian, rather than the Flor- 
entine School. He loves mysticism. Perhaps it is there 
that one suspects the artifice, but the suspicion may be 
wrong. The poems are not simple and ardent, but they are 
beautifully wrought, The spiritual poetry will please the 
fine taste and there is simplicity in some as well as sublety, 
but personally I would turn to ‘‘ Henri Pol, Bird Lover,” 
which cannot be 
spared from any 
anthology of the 
Little Brethren. 
‘“The Love Con- 
cealed ’’! isa book to 
keep and treasure. 

The new Austin 
Clarke belongs to a 
new school, ‘“ Pil- 
grimage and Other 
Poems’’? may find 
admirers and inter- 
preters amongst the 
younger generation. 
I have not found 
Photo by Mr. Austin try in the modern 

England who call 
themselves Futurists and other ists, so I am perhaps 
disqualified from judging Mr. Clarke in his new 
manner, although from his old manner I know him to be 

a poet. Here is a verse from The Planter’s Daughter ”’ 
which may appeal to some of my readers : 

**Men that had seen her 
Drank deep and were silent ; 
The women were speaking 
Wherever she went— 
As a bell that is rung 
Or a wonder told shyly, 
And O, she was the Sunday 
In every week.” 
It may be fine poetry of a new order, and I of the old 
and misunderstanding. 

I have perhaps the same incapacity to do justice to Mr. 
Coppard. I have read through most of his Collected 
Poems? finding in them much of the stuff of which poetry 
is woven. But I cannot get it concentrated or whole. 
I was always on the edge of discovery and willing to be 
delighted : 


“Let the grey dawn propose 
Conjunction with the rose, 
And the blue noon fulfil 
Indolently its will.” 


1 “The Love Concealed.’”” By Laurence Housman. 7s. 6d. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.)—* ‘‘ Pilgrimage and Other Poems.” By 
Austin Clarke. 3s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.)—* “ Collected 
Poems.” By A. E. Coppard. 5s. (Jonathan Cape.)—‘ “ In 
a Green Shade.’’ By George Montagu, Earl of Sandwich. 5s. 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot.)—® “ Half a Hundred Epigrams.”’ 
By H. V. F. Somerset. 2s. 6d. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 


The Great Demand 
for Short Stories 


By a Well-known Novelist and 
Short-Story Writer 


Why are so many American stories—stories which 
have to be adapted in many cases—printed in British 
magazines ? 


Because editors cannot get what they want from 
British authors. The supply of suitable short stories 
is very much less than the demand. 


The scope for the fiction writer in this country is 
enormous. Payment varies between one guinea and 
six guineas a thousand words (short stories are from 
2,000 to 7,000 words long), all types of story are wanted, 
and the work of the unknown writer is carefully con- 
sidered. Editors are always on the look-out for new 
authors with talent, and spare no trouble to encourage 
them, 


Story-writing demands an ability to write, imagina- 
tion and a knowledge of the rules of construction. And 
a great number of people who do not write have the 
ability to do so (their entertaining letters are witness 
to that) and the imagination which, if used correctly, 
could seize on the myriads of ideas that everyday life 
provides and make plots of them. 


If you have literary aptitude you can be trained to work 
ideas into plots and make stories of them which editors 
would be glad to buy. 


As a spare-time occupation story-writing is the most 
delightful of all hobbies and it is probably the most 
profitable. A trained writer can turn out a 3,000-4,000- 
word story (the most popular length) in six hours or so, 
and be paid anything from three to twenty guineas for it. 


There is a short-cut to successful story writing—the 
Regent way. In a fascinating Course of ten lessons, 
conducted by correspondence, the literary aspirant is 
shown what a short story really is, how to get plots (the 
Regent Plot Finder, an inimitable production, taps 
dozens of sources of material for story-writers), how 
to construct them, how to write dialogue, how to 
characterise and gain atmosphere, how to prepare MSS. 
for the market and HOW TO SELL THEM for the 
best prices. 


The tuition is conducted on individual lines by well- 
known authors (one of the tutors has himself sold 
300 stories to a wide variety of publications). Many 
Regent students start selling their work after a few 
lessons. 


Send to-day for a free copy of the Institute’s pros- 
pectus, ‘“ How to Succeed as a Writer.” It contains 
much striking information of interest to literary aspirants 
and describes the Regent postal courses. 


Cut this coupon out and post in an unsealed envelope 
(3d. stamp), or write a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93X), Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 


Without any obligation on my part, please send me a copy of “‘ How 
to Succeed as a Writer "’—free and post free. 


| 
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There is beauty, or promise of beauty. I don’t doubt 
that Mr. Coppard has the mind of a poet, but I am as 
bothered by him as by Mr. Austin Clarke. For instance, 
what can one make of this ? 


“Servant of grief and bereavement, 
A poor crude female 
Bowed and uncomely mourns upon the road, 
Trundling a bassinette filled with a fat, pink’ child ; 
As snug as honey in wards of wax, it lies.” 


“ Rarely rarely comest thou, Spirit of Delight,” in modern 
poetry. 

I should like to say something for the Earl of Sandwich’s 
“In a Green Shade ’’* because it is healthy and hearty and 
open air, and has a very kind feeling for animals and birds. 
But it is not poetry and does not pretend to be. There is 
much in the little book that may be read with pleasure. 

Lastly comes “‘ Half a Hundred Epigrams,’’® by H. V. F. 
Somerset, sometimes neatly turned and with a passing wit, 
but epigrams have to be very good indeed to be read fifty 
at a time, and these are not very good. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


LORD HUNTLY’S REMINISCENCES.* 


Lord Huntly has supplemented his first book of reminis- 
cences, entitled ‘‘ Milestones,’’ with a volume of notes of 
memory mainly suggested by and written around various 
letters he has preserved in an album of autography. This 
method offers opportunity of recalling old friends and old 
stories informally. The matter is at times rather thin— 
for short and curt letters on political and county affairs do 
not provide rich entertainment—yet Lord Huntly’s personal 
recollections are always interesting, particularly when he 
recalls the days of his youth sixty years ago. As he truly 
says, the present young generation may fancy that Victorian 
days were dull and drab, but they were not so to those 
who lived them ; and, he might have added, as for the 
“nights ’’—the young people who imagine night clubs 
to be the apex of daring excitement would be amazed if 
they could glimpse what the Haymarket and its neighbour- 
hood were like in 1869. Then drinking and vice were 
openly pursued all the night long, and the blazing lights 
and noisy revellers only faded away at dawn. 

Lord Huntly, however, very rightly points out that all 
the young men of his period and rank were not the “ fast 
and rollicking set ’’ which was supposed to take its cue 
of extravagance and endless amusement from the Prince 
of Wales. Lord Hastings and some others enacted the 
““ Rake’s Progress ’’; but in the main the young aristocrats 
of the period were fine sportsmen and much travelled. 
And as they followed the fashion set by the Prince of 
Wales to smoke excessively directly after dinner, hard 
drinking was abolished, for the antagonistic tastes for fine 
wine and smoking never can be in unison. 

Some amusing things crop up in Lord Huntly’s memories. 
Thus when the Duke of Teck was coming on a visit to 
Aboyne Castle, he wrote to Lord Huntly: ‘‘I have one 
other request to make, and that is, that you will lodge 
me in a very small room, up in the attic or down in the 
cellar, as in a big room I am always afraid of GuostTs.” 
On the Duke’s arrival, his host took him to his room, 
which was situated in the old part of the castle, panelled 
and with an ancient blocked staircase adjoining a great 
cupboard. The Duke said it looked very ghostly, and 
he had been told the castle was haunted. However, a 
friend was placed in a neighbouring dressing-room, and 
the royal visitor was not troubled by spectres. 

There are some interesting portraits reproduced in this 
book, including one of the Duke of Teck’s mother, Claudine 
Comtesse de Rhedey (Queen Mary’s grandmother), who met 
with a tragic death when her horse bolted into a squadron 
of cavalry charging in a review, the unfortunate lady being 
killed by the hooves of the horses. 

S. M. E. 


Further Reminiscences by the 
(Hutchinson.) 


* “Auld Acquaintance.”’ 
Marquis of Huntly. 24s. 


WOMEN IN LOVE* 


Mr. R. L. Mégroz has hit upon an excellent idea for 
an anthology in ‘‘ Letters of Women in Love.’ He divides 
his book up into four sections. First come ‘‘ Fiancées,”’ 
then ‘‘ Wives,’’ then “‘ Lovers,’’ then ‘‘ Mothers, Daughters, 
Sisters, Friends.’’ Naturally these sections overlap, but 
that does not matter. It is a convenient arrangement 
and gives a certain look of symmetry to the volume. 

All anthologies of course are books for desultory reading, 
One likes or dislikes them in propogfion to the quality and 
quantity of their contents. Mr. Mégroz, as was to be 
expected from a man of his wide reading and good taste, 
has provided an immense amount of good stuff in this 
collection of his. One could find fault with it—who 
couldn’t find fault with any anthology? But taken as 
a whole it is an extremely interesting and entertaining 
volume, put together with skill and discrimination. You 
come across charming or touching or amusing things in 
it on every second page—things you had never come across. 
before or had forgotten: Jane Welsh, writing to Carlyle 
just a fortnight before their marriage in October, 1826, 
and exclaiming: “‘Oh mercy! What I would give to 
be sitting in our doll’s house, married for a week!”’ ; 
Mary Shelley, grateful to Trelawney for his tact when 
he brought her the news of her husband’s death—‘ he 
did not attempt to console me; that would have been 
too cruelly useless; but he launched forth into, as it 
were, an overflowing and eloquent praise of my divine 
Shelley, till I was almost happy that I was thus unhappy, 
to be fed by the praise of him, and to dwell on the eulogy 
that his loss thus drew from his friend’’; the Empress. 
Alexandra, in December, 1916, in a long letter to the 
luckless Tsar, saying—‘‘ To follow our Friend’s counsels, 
lovy—lI assure you is right—He prays so hard day and 
night for you’’ (the ‘‘ Friend ’’ being the diabolical Ras- 
putin) and ending—‘‘ I bless you and love you, as man 
has rarely been loved before—and kiss every dearly beloved 
place and press you tenderly to my own heart. For ever 
yr. own very own old Wify’’; and, for comic relief (if 
that phrase be not lese-majesty!), this priceless epistle— 
reproduced from the volumes of Letters edited by Mr. 
Buckle and published by Murray—from Queen Victoria 
to her much-enduring eldest son : 

Balmoral, 
““tst June, 1870. 

‘“ DEAREST BERTIE, ... Now that Ascot Races are 
approaching, I wish to repeat earnestly and seriously, and 
with reference to my letters this spring, that I trust you will, 

. as my Uncle William IV and Aunt, and we ourselves 
did, confine your visits to the Races to the two days Tuesdgy 


and Thursday and not go on Wednesday and Friday, to which 
William IV never went nor did we... . 

“If you are anxious to go on those ‘wo great days (though 
I should prefer your not going every year to both) there is no 
veal objection to that, but to the other days there is. Your 
example can do much for good and may do an immense_deal 
for evil, in the present day. 


‘‘T hear every true and attached friend of ours expressing 
such anxiety that you should gather round you the really good, 
steady and distinguished people. . . 


Poor Queen Victoria! How well she meant? And 
how well the young Prince took it! He began his answer : 
‘“T fear, dear Mama, that no year goes round without 
your giving me a jobation on the subject of racing! ”’ 

FREDERIC WHYTE, 


* “ Letters of Women in Love.’’ Selected by R. L. Mégroz. 


7s. 6d. (Butterworth.) 


Hovel Wotes. 


THE MAN WITHIN. By Graham Greene. 


7s. 6d. 
mann.) 


(Heine- 

For his first novel the author has chosen a theme in which 
he has tested his ability in the extreme. There is about 
this grim story a deliberate starkness that”denies to the 
writer any of the usual assets to which the more practised 
novelist considers himself entitled. It would seem as if he 
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had deliberately chosen a story where no element of poetry 
or softness might enter. Andrews, the son of a black- 
guardly smuggler, forced into this wild business, is by 
nature a coward, but a coward with a strange code of 
loyalty based on admiration of the ringleader, Carlyon. 
Andrews betrays the smugglers to the Excise officers and, 
a fugitive from the vengeance of Carlyon, he seeks to evade 
in flight the tremendous revenge that his own imagination 
so vividly portrays. In his flight he stumbles upon the 
cottage where dwells Elizabeth, at the end of her vigil 
with a dead man. The story opens with the exhausted, 
terror-stricken betrayer seeking refuge in Elizabeth’s 
cottage. It is here, and in Andrews’s own heart, that 
the real drama is enacted. The treatment is wholly 
psychological, and Mr. Greene, with occasional uncertainty 
and some obscurity at times, has succeeded in revealing 
this battle of a man, not wholly contemptible, with contrary 
and nobler elements that are restive within him. The 
battle towards the close achieves an effect of high drama. 
The dialogue lacks ease and naturalness, but the economy 
of expression and the obvious sincerity that lies in every 
line give to this book a quiet force. Mr. Greene has made 
a difficult start and the story, for all its slackness, is 
invested with its writer’s undoubted depth of feeling. 


DOCTOR ARTZ. By Robert Hichens. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


No novel of Mr. Hichens lacks movement and that 
quality in the telling of a tale which carries the reader on. 
His latest story concerns the exploits of an Italian-Swiss 
doctor, whose mysterious methods of making people 
young again bring him patients from all over the world. 
Dr. Artz is a clever scientist, more than one part charlatan. 
During a visit from Zurich to London, he meets at the 
house of a millionaire Jew a young girl, Pauline Iselle, 
whose passion in life is to become an opera singer. Dr. Artz 
so manceuvres the situation that the Jew promises to pay 
her fees and she goes to Zurich to study. Accompanying 
her is her teacher, Miss Vyvyan, whom in time Dr. Artz 
persuades to become a patient. The characters and situa- 
tions give one the impression less that they have grown 
together than that they have been put together. Dr. Artz 
himself is one of those sinister figures often met with in 
fiction but seldom encountered in real life. Yet if the book 
does not repeat the success of ‘‘ The Garden of Allah ”’ 
and “‘ Belladonna,”’ there are still episodes which show that 
the same inventive brain has been at work on all three. 


SUGAR AND SPICE. By Richmal Crompton. 7s. 6d. 
(Ward, Lock.) 

A volume of short stories is not a sure favourite with 

everyone, but when it carries the allure that Miss Crompton 
so delicately instils it is pretty sure of winning its way. 
Sometimes we find ourselves wishing the invariable curtain- 
raiser might have been dispensed with. In the compass of 
a short story it is rather tedious to be switched unnecessarily 
back and forth. Still, each little episode when it is reached 
carries its own peculiar charm. Poles apart socially, the 
incidents range from the pathetic family governess who, 
after happy security, is suddenly uprooted and left stranded 
with her one priceless possession, a Chinese shawl, to the 
two doddering old men on the terrace at Chamonix, living 
in the single romance which had interwoven their lives 
-and which they had gilded to the hues of their united 
dreams; from the spoilt beauty and vampire, insatiable 
for adulation, to the withered old maid in the boarding- 
house, spending her sudden riches in a pathetic bid for 
happiness. Yes, there is in each a delicate intimacy, a 
whimsical blending of the inevitable ingredients suggested 
in the title, which subtly and unhesitatingly, though not 
unkindly, prick a different point in the armour which 
self-complacency draws so smugly round itself. 


PRANCING NIGGER. By Ronald Firbank. 3s. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) 
The highly appreciative tributes paid to Ronald Firbank’s 
art by Mr. Arthur Waley and Mr. Osbert Sitwell, in intro- 
ducing recently the five volumes of his collected works, did 


By the Editor of “The Bookman” 


FAMOUS HOUSES 
AND LITERARY SHRINES 
OF LONDON 


By A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK 


The editor of The Bookman has here 
brought together much scattered histori- 
cal and anecdotal detail of literary 
London down the ages. He quotes 
freely from contemporary diaries and 
memoirs, and gives a narrative of 
incidents and happenings belonging 
to the places in the days that made 
them memorable. His range is wide: 
Shakespeare, Hogarth, Goldsmith, 
Reynolds, Johnson, Blake, Lamb, 
Dickens, and others share the story with 
less widely celebrated Cockneys ; so also 
the Temple, Fleet Street, Soho, St. 
John’s Wood, Hampstead and Chelsea 
figure largely but by no means exclusively. 


59 illustrations by FREDERICK ADCOCK 
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Miss Dorothy Buck, 
Author of “ My Friend Pierrot (Chapman & Hall). 
Recently reviewed in THE Bookman. 


not alter our opinion that he was essentially the kind of 
artist who appeals to a literary coterie by originating a 
new manner without having any really significant experi- 
ence to express through it. Certainly he made a fine art of 
silliness and some of his absurdities were highly entertaining. 
But he seemed incapable of distinguishing between wit and 
inanity and his very verbal dexterity favoured the con- 
fusion. For he took such pleasure in the bright flicker of 
words that he hardly stopped to inquire whether the fun 
was good or bad. In his later stories, however, he was less 
content to be absurd and less preoccupied with the exercise 
for its own sake of an original and often brilliant technique. 
Having discarded the realistic lumber under which, in Mr. 
Waley’s words, ‘‘ the modern story is interred ’’ and per- 
fected an impressionistic method of his own, he had suffi- 
ciently mastered his instrument to turn it lightly and deftly 
upon human life. It was still chiefly upon the surface of 
life that he played, but in his last story, ‘‘ Prancing Nigger,” 
he penetrated further into it than in any other. His exotic 
spirit found in the negroes a primitive quality wanting to 
Mayfair and Chelsea, which disciplined somewhat its ex- 
travagant caprice and lent it substance. Certainly this is 
the story by which he deserves best to be known and which 
suggests more than any other that he had it in him to be 
something more than a pioneer in method. 


MR. RAM. By John Eyton. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


It is fair to take a system or a set of conditions, and 
to show the worst of which it is capable, in extreme cases. 
This is what Mr. Eyton has done. His Mr. Ram is an 
Indian of the kindly, unsta le, weak sort, who is pitch- 
forked into an Oxford which neglects him and which he 
does not understand in the least. His landlady’s niece 
pities him, and comes to love him. Her uncle finds them 
together in his rooms, in circnmstances he considers com- 
promising. On his report Mr. Ram is sent down, and 
returns to India, his career ruined. Over there he finds 
himself dependent on Milly, and sends her a cable forged 
with an English patron’s name, telling her to come at once, 
as he is very ill. She comes, discovers all his shiftlessness 
and various weaknesses, and cannot marry him, escaping 
just in time. The only criticism one might make is of 


the implication that this is the normal and not the ex- 
ceptional pattern of the Indian character and experience 
at Oxford. For the rest, the story is skilfully told, and 
both Milly and Mr. Ram are well drawn. You keep 
respect for the former, and a certain liking, as well as pity, 
for the latter. Mr. Eyton has a most unusual, perhaps 
unique, knowledge of certain phases of Indian thought and 
feeling. The novel is a distinguished and subtle piece of 
writing. Mr. Eyton is in some ways the best novelist writing 
about India to-day. 


THE BLUE SPIDER. By Arthur Mills. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


The strange spell of distant climes and different lands 
adds a further zest to a good story, and when the author 
introduces slant-eyed Orientals with practically unlimited 
power over beautiful women and brave men there is little 
more left to be desired. Mr. Mills however gives us that 
little more. Not only has he written an exciting adventure 
from start to finish with a curtain that promises a sequel, 
as two of the threatened victims are still alive, but the 
characters themselves act and speak as the reader might 
expect to behave under similar circumstances. The 
surroundings call for romance and the author introduces 
a love theme which, without being cloying, gives that final 
touch of probability necessary to the adventure. An ocean 
voyage that was not a “ sentimental journey ’’ would be 
inexcusable defiance in such acompany. That the innocent 
Ninon should be the one to suffer, though regretful, is quite 
within reason. Back in Paris, Denis Moore, celebrated 
young sculptor, was too important to waste on a second 
rate actress, however charming. 


ROON. By Herbert Asquith. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


What is the matter with this ofttimes beautifully written 
novel? Why is it not a triumphant success? Perhaps it 
is because the characters lack colour. We see Roon, for 
instance, as ever behind alight curtain. She never breathes 
and blushes. The plot is simple. Roon, a_ natural, 
straightforward, single-minded girl, with an appreciation 
of art and poetry, marries too young. Her husband is 
blameless, but boring to a degree. There is a child, Peter. 
Presently Roon discovers that she is in love with another 
man. It appears to her right and natural that she should 
leave husband and boy and go off with her Dick. Dick 
goes to the war after a time, and is killed. Roon, missing 
him, has a dream that death can be overcome; this 
knowledge stays with her when she wakes, so she drowns 
herself to go to him, and “ the long-drawn expectancy of 
her life was over.’’ There is a poise, a distinction and 
elegance of style in the writing that makes the tale a joy 
to read. That the writer has moved among thoughtful 
and fine people is evident in every chapter. But there is 
no swift current flowing through the narrative, nor, alas, 
do we ever care much about what happens to Roon ! 


THE LADY OF LAWS. By Susanne Trautwein. 7s. 6d. 
(Martin Secker.) 


A wholly remarkable work. In its powerful conception, 
delicacy of touch, and vivid presentment of a past epoch, 
it bears little relation to any modern fiction except, perhaps, 
“« Jew Siiss.’”” But whereas ‘‘ Jew Siiss”’ is the tragedy of 
an inherently sensual man with an only daughter, ‘‘ The 
Lady of Laws ”’ is the tragedy of an essentially virtuous 
woman with an only son. The scene is Bologna of the 
Renaissance: the heroine, Olimpia di Porta Ravegnana, 
Doctor of Laws, is one of the noblest women ever por- 
trayed in an exceptionally fine quasi-historical novel. 
This is an outstanding achievement, in plot, incident, 
characterisation, style, perception of human emotion and 
motive—above all, in a vast spiritual quality. The book 
is emphatically not milk for babes, but strong meat for 
those who, in Apostolic phrase, are of full age, and ‘‘ have 
their senses exercised to discern both good and evil.’”’ But 
it is difficult to describe or to appraise ‘‘ The Lady of 
Laws ”’ without reckless recourse to superlatives. It must 
be read, page by page, before its full value can be realised. 
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MISS LAVENDER OF LONDON. By Joan Kennedy. 7s. 6d. 
(John Long.) 

This charming romance centres in a poor girl who un- 
expectedly shows a genius for stage mimicry which speedily 
lands her in the front rank of her craft. More wonderful 
than all, she comes through the ordeal absolutely unspoilt 
either in character or charm. Into her life there come 
two men conspicuously worthy of respect in wholly 
different ways. One is a padre—a recklessly heroic saint 
who rescued her when the hut in which she was performing 
at the Front was bombed. The other was the entrepreneur 
who first detected her talent and directs her operations. 
It is his character that arrests the reader even more than 
that of the padre, whose goodness is perhaps of a some- 
what conventional type, while Lawrence Corniche rises to 
unexpected heights of unselfishness and rectitude. Those 
who are sick of the sex motive in modern fiction will read 
this with unalloyed delight. 


THE STROKE OF THE TONGUE. By Joan Thompson. 
7s. 6d. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 

There is a restraint and dignity about this novel which 
mutes any critical estimation that may be offered to its 
own quiet and impersonal mood. In the opening chapters 
the building up of the character of Sarah Beeton, the 
lonely village girl at the mercy of her employer, is effected 
with masterly touches of skill and unerring fidelity to 
nature; but stories of village scandal have too often 
been told, and it is to be regretted that Miss Thompson 
has staged so vital a heroine in such a worn-out theme. 
A few words, descriptive of the simple, country girl’s 
sensations after she has gone to the vicar for advice and 
received comfort, touch the very apex of brilliant psycho- 
logical analysis. ‘‘ The Stroke of the Tongue ”’ is a novel 
of bright promise rather than fulfilment, and leaves one 
with a pleasurable anticipation of the fine things that 
are yet to come from Joan Thompson. 


PLUCK THE FLOWER. By John Brophy. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Dent.) 

Mr. Brophy claims that ‘“‘ Pluck the Flower ”’ is “‘ just 
a story’”’ and that he makes “‘ no attempt at a thorough 
investigation, or to balance good and evil, and arrive at 
a considered judgment,’’ when he shows up the inner work- 
ing of a big London store during the course of his tale. It 
is a vigorously written story concerning two ambitious 
brothers and how they each affect the life of Mary Floyd. 
Although Mary is an important character she does not 
“come to life ’’ as vividly as the two brothers do. There 
are a number of tense and emotional scenes in the book 
which admirably illustrate the quotation: “‘ But I tell 
you, my lord fool, out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this 
flower, safety.’’ Yet, in spite of the strength and grip of 
the book, there is (to one reader at any rate) a certain drab- 
ness over the whole which discourages a second reading. 


A LITTLE CLOWN LOST. By Barry Benefield. 7s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

The Americans enjoy a form of sentimentality that we 
outgrew last century, and it is doubtful if any English 
author—or even a Scot—would dare to lay on the senti- 
ment quite so thickly as Mr. Barry Benefield does in his 
latest novel, ‘‘ A Little Clown Lost.’’ Yet after the squalid 
and flippant fiction that throngs our libraries, it is almost 
refreshing to find sentiment so simple and honest as the 
love story of the boy hermit, Shep, and Pheebe, the 
daughter of the herb doctor. Phoebe and her dying father 
sought shelter from the storm in Shep’s house; the old 
man died and Phoebe and Shep were left together, with 
Pheebe’s dolls—her children of the road. If relatives of 
Shep’s had not interfered, and if Shep had not begun to 
study at the university, how happy the idyll might have 
been! But Phcebe, thinking she was spoiling her boy- 
husband’s career, ran away and joined a circus—and the 
story doesn’t end happily at all. It is too naive and pretty 
a story to end so sadly as it does, but somehow you cannot 
help enjoying its freshness, even if the wistful charm-of it 
has a touch of unreality. 


A Handsome Uniform Library Edition of the 


ROMANCES OF 
PIERRE LOTI 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. Tllustrated with Frontispiece in Colours 
by MortiMER MEMPES, ROMILLY FEDDEN, A. LAMPLOUGH, 
JOHN FULLEYLOVE, etc. 6s. net per volume 


Admirably translated into English by Mrs. Marjorie 
Laurie, Mr. W. P. Baines and others. 


A very dignified re-issue of this great author 
complete in fourteen volumes at the popular 
price of 6 - each. 


NOW READY 


EGYPT (La Mort de Philae) 

THE ICELAND FISHERMAN (Pécheur d Islande) 
JAPAN (Madame Chrysanthéme) 

A TALE OF THE PYRENEES (Ramuntcho) 

A TALE OF BRITTANY (on Frére Yves) 
INDIA (L'Inde, sans les Anglais 

JERUSALEM (|érusalem) 

MOROCCO (Au Maroc) 

MADAME PRUNE 


(La Troisiéme Jeunesse de Madame Prune) 


The Publishers will be pleased to send you on approval through 
your bookseller a specimen volume for examinaiion, 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 
Cobham House, 24 & 26, Water Lane, London, E.C.4 


THE 
BRITISH CAMPAIGNS 
IN EUROPE 


1914—1918 


by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


(1,000 pages with maps and dizgrams) 


10/6 


The late Dr. Robertson Nicoll said of the early 
edition of this work: ‘Sir Conan Doyle has given 
us a classic which will never be superseded.” 


Geoffrey Bles, Suffolk St., S.W. 
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KING’S BARDON. By Bernard Rolt. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


This is a most uncommon book in more ways than 
one, and it is hardly to be characterised in a paragraph 
or in a score of paragraphs. The story starts with some 
pronouncedly evil strains in a county family in the seven- 
teenth century, and in succeeding generations we see the 
evil working out every type of retribution. The bulk of 
the story is concerned with a wayward, fascinating, shame- 
less girl, the ultimate product of this bad strain. She 
breaks hearts in the most reckless fashion, and if her own 
does not break it is only because she cannot really be said 
to possess one. The characterisation is very skilful, and 
not in the case of one but of a score; and it must be read, 
for no description can convey any valid impression of it. 


DENMARK’S BEST STORIES, 'SWEDEN’S BEST STORIES, 
NORWAY’S BEST STORIES. Each with Introduction 
and Biographical Notes by Hanna Astrup Larsen. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Allen & Unwin.) 

In these three volumes there are, in all, sixty short 
stories by such famous Scandinavian writers as Strindberg, 
Selma Lagerléf, Hans Andersen, Jens Peter Jacobsen, 
Karl Larsen, Bjérnsen, Jonas Lie, Hamsun, Sigrid Undset, 
Bojer; but the value of the books is greatly increased by 
the fact that they include also striking work by many 
authors who though they have not yet been widely trans- 
lated are well known and rank high in their own countries. 
Mr. Hanna Astrup Larsen’s introductions and his bio- 
graphical and critical notes on each author are concise 
and informing and give completeness to three volumes 
that will be welcome to all students of Scandinavian 
literature and to all readers who enjoy the fine art of the 
short story. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


VIDOCQ: A MASTER OF CRIME. 
Roberts. 15s. (Selwyn & Blount.) 
It is not so much as a “ master of crime,’’ but rather as 
a prison-breaker and very expert police spy that Francois 
Vidocq paints himself in his Memoirs. And this present 
volume—based mainly on the memoirs the author tells 
us—gives us a similar impression. Vidocq, it is plain, 
had immense physical strength and a cool resource that 
enabled him time and time again to bluff warders and 
gendarmes. A quick-change artist too ; so that in spite 
of his size he could on occasion pass readily and for days 
as a Sister of Mercy. At the same time the man had 
greater qualities, so that he was not only a favourite with 
women generally, but had the power to retain the love of 
his mother and of his wife, Annette. For some years 
before he finally took service with the police Vidocq, using 
all his abilities to evade capture, sought to earn a respect- 
able living. Crime, when it brought him to the slavery 
of the galleys, was utterly repugnant. From murder he 
had always shrunk, and his companions in the galleys were 
mostly murderers. Thefts in youth and desertions from 
the army were the crimes that haunted Vidocq’s liberty. 
The high value of this book is its vivid account of life 
among peasants, deserters and the criminal classes during 
the years of the Revolution and the Napoleonic wars. 


By E. A. Brayley 


ENGLISH FROM PIERS PLOWMAN TO THE FORSYTE 
SAGA. By John L. Young. Introduction by R. Brimley 
Johnson. Is. 6d. (Foyles.) 


This little book is a reader’s guide—‘‘ a chronological 
record, with notes and a list of available editions.’’ In 
“available ’’ is apparently implied ‘‘ cheapest,’ but pre- 
cisely what editions are meant is not stated ; the dates given 
being those of first publication, the prices those of modern 
reprints. Within the limits named in the title the field of 
English literature is fully covered. The earlier writers, how- 
ever, receive the most adequate treatment. Of the moderns 
the inclusions and omissions seem rather arbitrary. Thus 
that fine poet, Lionel Johnson, is not mentioned among 


the men of the nineties, while so inferior a writer as Richard 
Le Gallienne appears. The contemporary novelists include 
Leonard Merrick and Sheila Kaye-Smith but not D. H. 
Lawrence, Hugh Walpole, E. M. Forster or a dozen who 
are at least their equals. Nor is any poet younger than 
Masefield mentioned. Again the list of Shaw’s works is 
brought down to 1920, but that of Masefield stops at 1911 
and those of Wells and Bennett at 1916. Mr. Young has 
supplied a sort of running commentary, but his judgments 
tend to be both sweeping and naive. His book is good in 
intention but might have been very much better in realisa- 
tion. 


THE PROJECTION OF THE ASTRAL BODY. By Sylvan J. 
Muldoon and Hereward Carrington. 18s. (Riders.) 


Although this portly volume belongs to the department 
of Psychical Research, it has an interest not confined to 
the scientific exposition of that subject, for it is an account 
of the nocturnal “ travels’ in sleep or trance of a young 
man, Mr. Sylvan J. Muldoon, who from an early age found 
himself going through some surprising adventures in the 
way of “‘ out of the body’”’ experiences. As he claims to 
have been able to observe these consciously (his mind 
functioning apart from its physical envelope, and yet 
registering its experiences on the brain), he was led to set 
down a long and particular account of his experiences and 
discoveries as a traveller in the dim “‘ borderland ’’ between 
the two worlds. Mr. Hereward Carrington, as an expert 
on the question, affirms that Mr. Muldoon has made no 
claims which he cannot justify, and advanced no theories 
which are not based on actual experiences. Perhaps it is 
due to the fact that Mr. Muldoon is an invalid, writing 
from a sick bed, that the book closes in a rather pessimistic 
way. He finds no particular joy in living ; he thinks life 
is rather a tragic business. ‘‘ I regret,’’ he says, ‘‘ that life 
exists.’’ His experiences have shown him that life continues 
after bodily death, but it gives him no joy. Those who 
are healthy-minded will not regard human survival of 
death as in the nature of a regrettable discovery. It means 
“the glory of going on.’’ Perhaps the rather grey and dim 
world Mr. Muldoon saw was simply a reflex of his own mental 
state. His book is a remarkable one, none the less. 


POEMS. By VeralI. Arlett. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 


““T saw a woman in dim candlelight 
Threading a necklace, bead on coloured bead ; 
The swift, white fingers gathered for her need 
Things beautiful and quaint, things old and bright, 
Jewels and charms... .” 

One feels that Miss Arlett too is choosing coloured beads 
when she writes her lyrical verses. There is a warmth, a 
glow about them, the lustre of stars, the radiance of flowers, 
that makes them particularly pleasing. She sees beauty 
in everything; in 

“A long street and a sunless day, 
And rows of houses grim and grey.’ 


In ‘“‘ a smoky sunset ”’ or 


“Light and shade, 
And running water and a bird’s spread wings.”’ 

And of course in the villages and weald of her beloved 
Sussex. Her book should make a special appeal to readers 
who share her delight in that county; but its appeal is 
not limited to those. All who can enjoy delicately polished 
verse will find in this tastefully produced volume much to 
admire and to read and read again. 


HEARD MELODIES. 
Wright.) 

The moods and manner of the pieces in this new volume 
of verse from Mr. Leopold Spero are diverse, but dominant 
is the lyrical praise of lovely things. Many times Mr. Spero 
in this collection confirms his status as a true poet of love, 
especially of domestic love, but with the deep simplicity 
of his themes he employs a fine sense of the music of words. 
At varied metres, often inspired by Tudor and Caroline 
songs, he is an adept. Unlike many experimenters, he does 


By Leopold Spero. 5s. (Fowler 
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make it easy for the reader to share his pleasure in com- 
position. ‘‘ For a Nursery ”’ for instance is a most pleasing 
combination of true feeling and musical dexterity : 
“From a far, forgotten home you are come, 
With a wisdom very wise in your eyes ; 
‘‘In those eyes, that blink and stare thro’ the air, 
Seeking half-remembered shores that were yours 


When, an unsubstantial shade, once you played 
In a land of souls unborn, all forlorn ; 


“Till two loving souls on earth promised birth 
To the tiny, blessed thing wandering. 


““Yet the wonder still abides, and it hides 
In the eyes that never show all they know; 


“Though they wake when she or I standing by, 
With caressing fingers seek the soft cheek ; 


“Then the shadow of a dream’s breath, it seems, 
Hovers o’er the little head on the bed ; 


“‘And the eyes are filled with bright, glowing light, 
Like a lover’s, when his dear Love is near. 
Not many poets of late years have given us a memorable 
sonnet, but here may be found one entitled ‘‘ The Sweet 
Singer’ which will certainly find its way into future 
anthologies. 


MUSIC. By Ursula Creighton. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


There was room for a book which -would tell simply the 
story of music and give the reader some idea of the back- 
ground against which the great composers lived and worked. 
Mrs. Creighton’s book does this fairly well and her unpre- 
tentious style excuses her for her apparently pretentious 
title. ‘‘ Music’’ could hardly be treated exhaustively 
within the few hundred pages at her disposal, and many 
subjects which might have been included in a work with 
so comprehensive a title find no mention at all. As a 
matter of fact, far from wishing that the author had covered 
more ground, the necessarily scrappy nature of some of 
her comments provokes the wish that she had covered less. 
The consideration given to modern composers, for instance, 
is so inadequate that it is practically worthless. Little 
more than a page is devoted to the German composers, 
of whom only Strauss, Humperdinck and Schénberg are 
named! Elgar is given a short paragraph and Vaughan 
Williams and Frederick Delius are the only other living 
English composers mentioned at all, and then not with 
any very significant comment. The last chapter apart, 
however, the book is a readable and informative narrative 
which will give the young person a bird’s-eye view of the 
origins and development of music during the centuries, 
and above all, it is calculated to stimulate students to 
delve deeper into the subject for themselves. Folk-music 
is touched on and some of the principles of rhythm, melody 
and harmony are explained in a way which can be easily 
grasped. Some account is given also of the early instru- 
ments—virginals, lute, etc.—but the modern orchestra 
is not accorded special treatment. A dozen excellent 
illustrations add to the value of the book. 


CAESAR. \By G. P. Baker. 18s. (Nash & Gray- 
son. 

In this elaborate and detailed study of the character 
aud times of Tiberius Cesar, Mr. G. P. Baker has followed 
the recognised methods of historical biography. That is 
to say he has assessed at their full value the life and the 
contributing circumstances of the day and the importance 
of the various personages that flit across the scene— 
Augustus, his much-married daughter Julia, her daughter 
Agrippina, and half a hundred other relatives and descen- 
dants of the imperial house. Tiberius was adopted by 
Augustus, after his marriage with Livia, Tiberius’s mother, 
and became Emperor on the death of Augustus in A.D. 14. 
Austere, just, capable, solid and deliberate, he was also, 
in his less attractive moments, shy and secretive, and not 
without cruelty. Mr. Baker suggests all of these elements 
in his picture of the man. A good deal of space is devoted 
to the imperial campaigns, the conquest of Germany, 
the military mutinies and the social intrigues. Although 
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the book is written throughout as a story, and makes easy 
enough reading, it will be useful rather to the student of 
the period than to the general reader of biography, who may 
find the details of its political background a little distant 
at this stage of time. 


WOMAN AND SOCIETY. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

If you are a modern woman you will certainly want to 
argue with Mr. Booth, and if you aren’t one you will want 
to argue just the same. For in setting forth the position 
of women to-day from the standpoint of modern science, 
he tries to be impartial and to allow for every point of view. 
“ The plain truth is,’’ he says, ‘“‘ that the emancipation of 
women ... has raised as many questions as it has 
answered.”’” And the key question to the whole subject 
is, he declares, ‘‘ Should sex be ignored, or is it a basic 
thing ?”’ It is of course interesting to investigate these 
matters and to obtain a clear conception of them, but we 
feel that the problems he deals with are those that must 
solve themselves in the process of evolution, and that 
individual opinion will have very little effect on them. 


Books of the Month. 
From May [5th to June [5th. 


(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


By Meyrick Booth. 8s. 6d. 


The solution of the mystery surrounding ‘‘ Cuckoo” 
Fenmore’s death is the central theme of WATER WEED, by 
Alice Campbell (7s. 6d.; Hodder & Stoughton). The 
numerous possibilities are deftly marshalled and cunningly 
developed. It is a thoroughly successful mystery story, 
as neat and crisp as one could wish, and there for some 
readers its interest may end. But for others it will be far 
more enthralling as a character study. The seductive, 
unbalanced vampire, ‘‘ Cuckoo,” is vividly portrayed in 
opposition to the healthy-minded, resourceful Virginia 


Bayeux. 
The Cathedral screened by the great tree. 
From “ Catheirals of France,” by Helen Henderson (Methuen), 


Carew. Between these two stands Glen Carrington, the 
friend of Virginia’s girlhood and the victim of ‘‘ Cuckoo's ” 
allurement. It is a vigorous and sympathetic struggle 
that is waged for the salving of his manhood. 


Any attempt to explain the connection between the 
mind, as understood by the psychologist, and the brain, 
as a part of the bodily structure, must be attended with 
great difficulties. These difficulties have been courage- 
ously attacked by Dr. J. R. Rees, M.D., in THE HEALTH 
OF THE MIND (6s.; Faber & Faber), and in the only 
way which is likely to be successful—by a preliminary 
explanation of the structure and function of the nervous 
system. If the explanation is not entirely clear to the 
lay mind, allowance must be made for the fact that in a 
work of this size it must necessarily be condensed to 
aminimum. The problems of childhood, adolescence, and 
adult life are presented in a way which will be found 
helpful not only to parents, in guiding the mental and 
spiritual development of their children, but to all people 
whose adjustment to life is unsatisfactory. If only one 
fact emerged from the study of the work—that nearly all 
unhappiness is due to mental conflict—its perusal would 
have been worth while, in pointing the way towards the 
self-knowledge which is essential for all true mental 
progress. 


The outposts of civilisation and the indomitable courage 
of the pioneer have always provided a fair market for the 
popular novelist, but in COONARDOO, by Katherine 
Susannah Pritchard (7s. 6d.; Jonathan Cape), a tale of 
Western Australia, we get a less pleasant glimpse of the 
white man and his treatment of the native. Half fact, 
half fiction, it furnishes us with an enthralling story—of 
life among the aboriginal tribes, and the weakness and 
unfitness of white women for the hard and lonely life of 
the North-West. By unifying the characters and incidents 
of her story in their reaction to Coonardoo, the beautiful 
Australian aboriginal girl, Katherine Pritchard achieves a 
study of rare distinction. During the narrative the intro- 
duction of native beliefs and customs, primitive, yet at 
times supercivilised in their sadism, brings a darker note 
into the natural joyousness and childishness of these 
strange people, so simple in their natural surrounding and 


so degraded and degenerate as a result of contact with 
towns. 


No little delicacy of touch is needed to attempt to 
transplant a girl of the soil from her rustic setting into 
the position of an important society woman. In THE 
LIGHTED CARAVAN. by Margaret Baillie-Saunders 
(7s. 6d.; Hutchinson), this problem is set against that of 
the struggle between two kinsmen of vastly different types 
for the soul of Jennifer. The realistic blending of sturdy 
independence, wistfulness, impulsiveness, child-like trust 
and a fierce devotion to family tradition is intriguingly 
enhanced by its colourful and romantic setting. The cult 
of nature-worship inevitably forms a halo round the kin- 
ship between Jennifer and her cousin Wolf, who assumes 
her responsibilities with the caravan. 


The succeeding stages of hectic building and incon- 
ceivable neglect through which architectural France passed 
lead to a comprehensive and informative survey of the 
subject to-day. In CATHEDRALS IN FRANCE (7s. 6d. ; 
Methuen) Miss Helen Henderson proves herself not only 
an excellent guide, but a penetrating and sympathetic 
interpreter of the histories, emotions and convictions 
which have thus left their vivid impress on record. All 
the principal cathedrals and a fleeting glimpse of twenty 
minor churches are included in this engaging book. 


ART 


CoNNELL.—Etchings and Dry-Points. S. Tushingham. 
Drent.—Artwork. A quarterly. Edited by Dr. S. MacColl. 
2s. 6d. 
DuckwortH.—Staffordshire 
Read. 42s. 
Stup1o.—Famous Water-Colour Painters : Peter de Wint. 
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CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Science and the Unseen World. Arthur 
Stanley Eddington, F.R.S. 2s. 6d. 

GEOFFREY BLEs.—Samuel Butler and the Odyssey. 
B. Farrington. 3s. 6d.—Six Plays of Eugene O'Neill. 
Alan D. Mickle. 5s. 

JoNATHAN CapEe.—English Scenes and Birds. H. W. 
Timperley. 6s. 

ConsTABLE.—Liberation. Dr. Stanley Alfred Mellor. tos. 

HoGartH Press.—Nature in Literature. Edmund Blunden. 
38. 6d. 

JARROLDS.—Essays. C. M. Masterman. 5s. 

OxFrorD UNIVERSITY PreEss.—Essays by Divers Hands. 


Vol. VIII. 7s. 

RIcHARDS Press.—The Whigs, and other Essays. James 
Scott. 5s. 

Ricuarps & Tou_min.—The Meaning of Beauty. W. T. 
Stace. 6s. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 


ERNEST BENN.—Sea Farmers. G. M. Boumphrey. 

BrENTANOS.—The Siege of Scotland Yard. L. G. 
Redmond Howard. 

THORNTON ButrERWoRTH.—The Vandekkers. Russell 
Thorndike. 

JonaTHAN Cape.—Afternoon and Twilight of Vanda 
Pinelli. L. Steni—Adrigoole. Peadar O’Donnell.— 
Little Cesar. W. R. Burnett.—The Huntress. Cecil 
Champain Lowis. 

CassELLs.—Devil’s Laughter. L. H. Brenning. 

CuapMAN & Hati.—Children of the Zodiac. Alice M. 
Williamson.—Sir Peter's Arm. Michael Cobb.— 
Brides of Heaven. C. G. L. Du Cann.—The Clere 
Family. Mrs. Ella Fuller-Maitland and Surgeon- 
Commander R. Spence Bernard, R.N. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—Hard Liberty. Rosalind Murray.— 
The Helmers. Elissa Landi. 

CoLiins.—Salty Ashore. Charles Westron. 

ConsTABLE.—Coucou. Evelyn Pember.—King Log and 
Lady Lea. Alyse Gregory.—The Duke of York’s 
Steps. Henry Wade.—Summer Holiday or Gibraltar. 
Naomi Royde-Smith. 

DuckwortH.—Riven. Jean Devanny.—The Flower Be- 
neath the Foot. Ronald Firbank. 3s. 6d.—Kith and 
Kin. Edward Booth.—The Patchwork Madonna. 
Harold Westar. 

HARPERS.—Banjo. Claude McKay. 

Harrap.—Forbidden Doors. Constance Savery. 

HEINEMANN.—Cock’s Feather. Katharine Newlin Burt. 
—tThe Crater of Mars. Ferdinand Tuohy. 

Berta 
Ruck.—The Heart-Break Marriage. Ruby M. Ayres. 
3s. 6d.—The Man Without Mercy. Concordia Merrel. 
—Texas Man. William MacLeod Raine.—Sooner 
Land. G.W.Ogden.—Fighting Men. Arthur Preston 
Hankins.—Jack O’Lantern. George Goodchild. 3s. 6d. 
—This Strange Adventure. Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

HoGartu Press.—The Foreigner in the Family. Wilfrid 
Benson. 

Hurst & BLackEttT.—Shadowed Events. Ruth Maschwitz. 

- —The Shadow of the Pryamid. Dorothy Moriarty.— 
African Nights. Rooinek. 

Hutcuinson.—The Man in the Shadows. Carroll John 
Daly.—The Torch and Other Tales. Eden Phillpotts. 
—Frass. John Chancellor. 3s. 6d.—The Wye Valley 
Mystery. Essex Smith. 

Joun Lane.—The Barrier. F. E. Mills Young. 

Lippincott.—Lincoln’s Mary and the Babies. Bernie 
Babcock.—Duskin. Grace Livingston Hill.—The 
Tapestry Room Murder. Carolyn Wells. 

Joun Lonc.—The Masked Rider. Hoffman Birney.— 
Behind the Devil Screen. Keck Orbison.—Applause. 
Beth Brown. 

ELKIN MatHews & Marrot.—Taking Chances. M. J. 
Farrell. 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS: 
POINTS AND VALUES 
By GILBERT H. FABES 


(Manacer of Foyle’s Rare Book Department) 
Demy 8vo. Hand made paper. Finely bound in black 
buckram. The edition limited to 750 copies only. 
To be published in July. Price 15 /- net 


The author has chosen over one hundred important 

modern first editions which may be found with two 

or more points Of issue, separating their first editions 
into first, second and later issues. 


The book is intended to aid book-collectors in their purchases 


W. &G. FOYLE, Ltd., Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


Hay 
Fever 


Just when Summer joys are most alluring, Hay Fever 
claims its victims. The intense irritation prevents 
any pleasure out of doors. Vapex gives relief, whilst 
its regular use affords protection. Put a drop on 
your handkerchief each morning so that you inhale 
the vapour during the day. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & cO., LTD. 


WRITER’S OWN MAGAZINE 


Full of valuable and most helpful material for both new and established 
writers. 6d. net monthly. Annual subscription, 7/6, Specimen free.— 


ARTHUR STOCKWE! L, Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London 


UTHORS’ MSS. accurately typed; 1/3 per 

1,000 words ; own portable machine ; educa: 

tion and literary qualifications. Write Miss Hazell 
Turner, 37, Maxilla Gardens, W.10. 


FOR SALE.- Christmas Numbers of “‘ The Book: 

man” 1913 to 1927 inclusive (except 1920). 
14 volumes complete with supplements and in 
good condition. What offers? Percival, ‘‘ Wood- 
burn,” The Grove, Monkseaton, Northumberland. 


RAPHAEL NELSON’S Caricatures of Celebrities 
at PARSONS’S GALLERIES, 
315/317, Oxford Street, LONDON, W.1 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 
carefully typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. 

Highest testimonials. Miss BEAUMONT 101, 

Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


BIRCHGROVE 


One of the beauty spots cf Sussex and rich in varied charm, 
lakes surrounded by wooded hills; walks through forests and 
over open heath; delightful distant views. Anyone wishing 
for a restful holiday and comfort should write for terms 
to Miss ALLISON, Elm Cottage, Birchgrove, near Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. 
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MeEtTHUEN.—Murder in the Moor. Thomas Kindon. 3s. 6d. 

Mitts & Boon.—My Lord Greystark. Ellis Middleton. 

Nasu & Grayson.—Toucoutou. Edward Larocque Tinker. 
—The Whisper of a Name. Marie Le Franc. 

Ceci, PaLMER.—Joan in Jeopardy. R. Raleigh King.— 
Bats in the Belfry. C. L. Hales. 

STANLEY PauL.—Domes of Silence. Oscar J. Friend.— 
The Wolf Woman. Arthur Stringer. 

Ricuarps & Toutmin.—Murder and Mystery. Evelyn 
Johnson and Gretta Palmer. 

SELwyn & Biount.—The Scorpion’s Nest. John Angus 
and Fielding Hope.—The Mystery of the House of 
Commons. Fielding Hope. 

SKEFFINGTON.—The Hunting of Hilary. E Winch.—In 
at the Death. David Frome.—Doom. Sir H. M. 
Imbert-Terry. 

STOCKWELL.—The Mystic Chain. Lavinia Benbow. 6s. 

Warp, Locx.—The Buccaneer’s Bride. Ben Bolt. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 


BaKER (Birmingham).—The Boundary Dispute between 
Bolivia and Paraguay. Jose Aguirre Agha. 

HEINEMANN.—The Restoration of the July Monarchy. 
J. Lucas-Dubreton. 12s. 6d. 

HoGarRTH PreEss.—Undying Faces. Ernst 
Translated by Margaret M. Green. 30s. 

Les EpitTions RIEDER (Paris).—William Shakespeare. 
M. Constantin-Weyer. 

TERRAMARE OFFICE (Berlin).—Greek-Roman Treasures of 


German Museums. Edited by Karl Kiesel and Ernst 
O. Thiele. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Victorian Working Women. Wanda 
Fraiken Leff. 12s. 6d.—Before the Blue Stockings. 
Ada Wallas. 8s. 6d. 

ARROWSMITH.—The Salisbury Avon. Ernest Walls. 1os. 6d. 

S. E. Winbolt. 6s. 

BLACKWELL.—The Dauphiny. Caroline Walker. 7s. 6d. 

GEOFFREY BLEs.—The Russian Land. A. Rhys Williams. 


Benkard 


7s. 6d. 
BRENTANOS.—Five Queer Women. Walter and Clare 
Jerrold. 18s. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.—Stephen Hales, D.D., 
F.R.S. A. E. Clark-Kennedy. 15s. 

JONATHAN CapE.—Shades of Eton. Percy Lubbock. 
7s. 6d.—Louis XIV in Love and War. Sisley 
Huddleston. 18s. 

ConsTABLE.—The Life of Lady Byron. Ethel Colburn 
Mayne. 2Is. 

DuckwortH.—Tiger-Woman. Betty May. tos. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—Jose Antonio Paez. R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. 

Hutcuinson.—Old Rhineland. E.E.Gawthorn. tos. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—The Golden Adventures of Balboa, Dis- 
coverer of the Pacific. Arthur Strawn. 12s. 6d.— 
William Dampier. Clennell Wilkinson. 12s. 6d. 

MAcMILLAN.—On Alexander’s Track to the Indus. Sir 
Aurel Stein, K.C.I.E. 21s. 

METHUEN.—The Old-World Germany of To-day. Gerald 
Maxwell. 7s. 6d. 

NasH & GrRayson.—My Memoirs. Princess Victoria of 
Prussia. 2Is. 

Crecit PaLMER.—Robert Burns and His Masonic Circle. 
Dudley Wright. 5s. 

SELwyn & BLount.—Edward Gibbon Wakefield. Irma 
O’Connor. 18s. 

SIMPKIN MARSHALL.—Memories, Mines and Millions. Life 
story of Sir Joseph B. Robinson, Bart. Edited by 
Leo Weinthall, C.B.E. 12s. 6d. 

S.P.C.K.—A Padre in Paraguay. C. E. Newbould. 6s. 


JUVENILE 
ALLENSON.—25 Talks with Boys and Girls. The late 
Rev. George H. Morrison, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


OxFrorD UNIvERsITy Press.—The Hoojibahs. Esther 
Boumphrey. 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Soviet Union Year-Book, 1929. 7s. 6d. 

Beaucuamp.—Christian Science Versus Plagiarism. Annie 
C. Bill. 

BLackwEL_.—A Diet of Crisps. H. Phillips. 2s. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRrEss.—Building Craftsmanship 
in Brick and Tile and in Stone Slates. Nathaniel 
Lloyd. I5s. 

CoNSTABLE.—Weather. E. E. Free and Travis Hoke. 
14s.—Middletown. Robert S. Lynd and Helen 
Merrell Lynd. 18s. 6d. 

PETER Davies.—The Trial of the Lancaster Witches. G.B. 
Harrison. tos. 6d. 

HoGartH Press.—Danger Zones of Europe. John S. 
Stephens, M.A. Is. 

Hutcuinson.—The Dog: Man’s Best Friend. Captain 
A. H. Trapman. 7s. 6d. 

Kinc.—The Mystery of the Trade Depression. Frederic 
E. Holsinger. 7s. 6d. 

Joun Lonc.—Building Societies. Leonard G. Hodgson. 


5s. 

Loncmans.—The Annual Register, 1928. Edited by 
M. Epstein. 30s. 

LupGaTE Circus HousE.—The Sunlit Fields. A.H. Lowe. 
2s. 

METHUEN.—A Guide to the Varieties and Rarity of English 
Regal Copper Coins: Charles II-Victoria. Ernest 
Bramah. 

Microcosm OrFrFIcE (Leeds).—The Sea-Microcosm. An 
Anthology. Edited by Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. tos. 

PARTRIDGE.—The Psychology of the Pre-School Child. 
James Drever and Margaret Drummond. 6s. 

SmmPKIN MARSHALL.—The Next Rung. K. S. Venkatara- 


mani. 3s. 6d.—A Day with Sambhu. K. S. Venka- 
taramani. 2s. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


AvutHor’s Press.—A Family Matter. Maud Cassidy. 
Is. 6d. 


POETRY 

CHISHOLM PrREss (New York).—Progression and Other 
Poems. A. M. Sullivan. 

Cottins.—A Collection of Poems. Eleanor Farjeon. 
7s. 6d. 

ConsTaBLE.—The Poems of Sir Walter Ralegh. Edited 
by A. M. C. Latham. 16s. 

DuckworTH.—Russet and Asp. G.L. Bevan. 8s. 6d. 

GALLEON PrEss (Rochester).—Some Poems. Rupert Croft- 
Cooke. 7s. 6d. 

Knopr.—Earth. Frank Townshend. 6s. 

MacMILLtan.—The Odes of Bacchylides in English Verse. 
Arthur S. Way, D.Lit. tos. 6d. 

ELKIN MatHEews & Marrot.—Moths in the Candlelight. 
Beatrice Eve. 3s. 6d. 


GrEoRGE Rosperts.—Orpheus and Other Poems. Alice 
Wills. 2s. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Dent.—A Century of Anglo-Catholicism. Herbert Leslie 
Stewart. tos. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY OF LonDON PrEss.—The Metaphysical Justi- 
fication of Religion. Robert S. Franks. 3s. 6d. 
Wortp Dominion PrEss.—Christian Progress in Burma. 

Alexander McLeish. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Anthology of Friendship. Edward 
Carpenter. 4s. 6d.—A Diary of St. Helena. Edited 
by Sir Arthur Wilson, K.C.I.E. 6s. 

DuckwortH.—The Hundred and One Harlequins. Sache- 
verell Sitwell. 3s. 6d. 

ScHOLARTIS PrEss.—The Poetical Mirror. Parodies by 
James Hogg. 8s. 6d. 

Watts.—A Short History of the World. H. G. Wells. 
—On Liberty. John Stuart Mill. 1s. each. 
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